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To the Editor of Le Beau Monde. 

SIR, 

THE game of Chess is interesting, not 
only as means of amusement, but as an exer- 
cise of the judgment, and as employment 
for the understanding. Your readers will 
not, perhaps, be displeased to see collected 
into one view, what has been said by dif- 
ferent writers upon the origin of the game. 

‘« Some authors,” says De Sarasin, “have 
written, that Palamedes invented Chess, to 
prevent the Grecians from being tired of 
themselves, during the siege of Troy. This 
stratagem reminds me of one I have read in 
Plutarch, that a besieged captain, in order 
to oblige his soldiers to guard the walls they 
were going to abandon, established, at every 
tower, drinking-houses and girls.” Les 
Oeuvres de Sarasin, 12mo, 1683. 

Some ascribe the invention of Chess to 
Xerxes: but the common opinion is, that it 
was invented by one Sissa, an Italian phi- 
losopher, who lived in the beginning of the 
5th century, and who asked, as a reward, 
a barleycorn for the first square of the chess- 
Vol. IlL—No. X. 
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board, two for the second, four for the third, 
and so on to the sixty-fourth—Texeira, a 
Spanish writer, says, that he found, in a 
Persian historian named Mijicond, that du- 
ring the reign of Cosroes, about the year 
563, Chess was brought into Persia by the 
Indians, who taught it to the Persians in or- 
der to represent to them the inconstancy 
and mutability of this life, and the continual 
warfare to which it is liable. Al Amin, 
caliph of Bagdad, and his freedman Ku- 
thar, were playing at chess, without the 
least apprehension of danger, when Al Ma- 
miin’s forces pushed the siege of Bagdad 
with so much vigour, that the:city was on 
the point of being carried’ by assault.—Dr. 
Hydes quotes an Arabic History of the Sa- 
racens, which says, that on this occasion he 
cried out, when warned of his danger— 
‘« Let mealone, for I see check-mate against 
Kuthar !” Modern Universal History, 
Vol. VIII. 

Daniel, in his Collection, tells us the fol- 
lowing story of Prince Henry, the youngest 
son of iheConqueror, afterwards Henry the 
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First, who, with his brother Robert, went || according to the laws of Chess.” The same 
to the court of the French king, where they |] story is told of a Duke of Weimar, who, in 
were all entertained; ‘and upon an after- |}squares of white and black marble, played 
dinner,” says he, ‘ Prince Henry won so }j at Chess with real soldiers. 
much at chesse of Louis, the king’s eldest |} In the Memoirs of the Life of Marshal 
son, ashe, growing into choller, called him |} Keith, it is said the King of Prussia was 
the sonne of abastard, and threw the chesse {] much pleased with an amusement which the 
in his face. Henry takes up the chesse- jj marshal invented, in imitation of the game 
board, and strake Louis with that force as jj of Chess. The marshal ordered several 
drew blood ; and had killed him, had not | thousand small statues of men in armour to 
his brother Robert com in the meane time, || be cast by a founder: these he would set 
end interposed himself. Whereupon they || opposite to each other, and range them in 
suddenly took horse, and gat away.” battle, in the same manner as if he had 
Dr. Robertson, in his History of Charles jj)been drawing up an army. He would bring 
V, tells the following story of John Frede- || out a party from the wings, or center, and 
tick, elector of Saxony, who, in 1547, was || show the advantage or disadvantage result- 
taken prisoner by Charles, and condemned || ing from the different draughts he had made. 
to suffer death.—‘* This decree was inti- |] In this manner the king and the marshal 
mated to the elector, while amusing himself } often amused themselves, and at the same 
with playing at chess with Ernest of Bruns- || time improved their military knowledge. 
Many of the most celebrated generals have 
moment, though without discovering any | been renowned for their skill in Chess ; and 
#ymptom either of surprise or terror; and } Cunningham, the first Chess-player of his 
after taking notice of the irregularity as well f time, has given, in his History of Great Bri- 
a injustice of the emperor’s proceedings— jj tain, beyond all comparison the most clear 
and intelligible descriptions we have yet 


‘It is easy (continued he) to comprehend 
the scheme: I must die, because Wirtem- ff seen of the military movements and actions 
berg will not surrender; and I shall lay f of those illustrious commanders that adorned 
down my life with pleasure, if by that sa- |] the dawn of the last century. 

erifice I can preserve the dignity of my |} Laudon, the {smous Austrian general, was 
House, and transmit to my posterity the in- jj a master of Chess, at which he played daily, 
heritance which belongs to them.’ He then fj and with that thoughtful attention which 
accustoms the mind to intricate combinations, 


turned to his antagonist, whom he chal- | 
lenged to continue the game. He played | His games sometimes lasted for weeks. 
with his usual attention and ingenuity ; and} Historians have commemorated the fol- 
having beat Ernest, expressed all the satis- ] lowing sovereigns as Chess-players: Charie- 
faction which is commonly felt in gaining |} magne, Tamerlane, Sebastian of Portugal; 
such victories. After this, he withdrew to } Philip II. of Spain, the Emperor Charles V, 
his own apartment, that he might employ } Catherine of Medici, Queen of France, 
the rest of his time in such religious exer- |} Queen Elizabeth, Louis XIII, James I. of 
cises as were proper for his situation. He || England, who used to call this game phi- 
losophical folly, Louis XIV, William LI, 
Charles XII. of Sweden, Frederiek the 
Great of Prussia. To this list we may add 
St. Francis de Sales, bishop of Geneva, Sir 





























drew the guards placed on the degraded | 
elector, whom, during five years, he had | 
carried about as a prisoner, and set him en- |} Walter Raleigh, the Prince of Condé, Lord 
tirely at liberty.”~T wiss’s Chess. } Herbert of Cherbury, &c. 8c. 

Dr. Hyde says, “ Don John of Austria} ‘ When Charles XII. was at Bender,” 
had achamber, in which was a chequered says Voltaire, “his only amusement was 
pavement of black and white marble. Upon || sometimes playing at Chess, If little things 
this, living men moved, under his direction, || paint men, it may be allowed to mentions 
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that he always made the king march at the 
game. He made use of it more than of any 
of the other pieces, and by this means he 
lost every game. When they had barricaded 
the house, and the king had made the cir- 
cuit of his pretended. entrenchments, he sat 
down coolly to play at Chess with his fayor- 
ite, Grothusen, as ifevery thing had been in 
profound security.” 

Col. Steward, who had been aid-de-camp 
to the Earl of Stair, used frequently to play 
with his lordship, who was fond of the game 5 
hut an unexpected check-mate always put 
his lordship into such a passion, that he was 
teady to throw a candlestick, or anything 
else that was near him, at his adver- 
sary ; for which reason the Colonel always 
took care to be on his feet, to fly to the far- 
thest corner of the room when he said— 
Check mate, my Lord. ; 

Juan Huarte has the following passage on 
Chess, in his Examen de Ingenios. It is 


taken from the translation published in 1616, 
entitled, “ The Triall of Wits, by R.C. 
Esquire”. 

“ He who first devised Chess-play made 


a modell of the art militaire, representing 
therein all the concurrents and contempla- 
tions of war, without leaving any one be- 
hind. And as in this game fortune beareth 
no stroke, neither can the plaier who beat- 
eth the adverse partie be termed fortunate, 
nor he who is beaten unfortunate. So the 
captain that once overcometh ought to. be 
called wise, and the vanquished ignorant ; 
and not the one happie, or the other un- 
happie. The first thing which he ordained 
in this play was, that when the king is 
mated, the contrary partie is vanquisher ; 
thereby to let us understand, that the chiefe 
force of an armie consisteth in a good com- 
mander to governe and direct the same ; 
and for proofe hereof, he lotted as manic 
chiefe men to the one side as the other, to 
the end that whosoever lost, might be ascer- 
tained it so fell out through default of his 
owne knowledge, and not of fortune. And 
this is more apparently seen, if we consider 
that a skillful plaier will spare half his men 
to the other partie, and yet for all that get 
the game. And this was it which Vegetius 


noted, that. often few soldiers, and weake, 
vanquish manie and. valiant, if they be go- 
verned by a generall who, cau skill in am- 
bushes and stratagems. He ordained also, 
that the pawnes might not turne backe, 
thereby to advise the commander that he 
duly forecast all chances ere he sent forth 
his soldiers to the service ; because if anie 
mischaunce alight, it behoves rather that 
they be cut in pieces where they were 
placed, than to turne their backs. Here- 
unto he adjoyned another law, that the 
pawne which had made seven draughts 
without being taken, should be made a 
queene, and might make anie draughts at 
pleasure, and be placed next the king, as 
one set at libertie, and endowed with no- 
bilitie ; whereby he gave into understand, 
how, in the warre, it importeth greatly, for 
making the souldier valiant, to proclaime ade 
vantages, free campes, and preferments for 
such as shall have done anie speciall piece 
of service. The Moors (as they are great 
players at chesse) have in their plaies set 
seven degrees,. in imitation of the seven 
draughts which the pawne must make, to 
be a queene ; and so they enlarge the play 
from one to the second, and from the ses 
cond to the third, until they arrive to seven, 
answerable. to the proofe that the souldier 
shall give of himself ; and ifhe be so gal- 
lant as to inlarge his pay tothe seventh, they 
yield him the same.’’—Twiss’s Chess. 

Ina journal kept by an English officer who 
was four years imprisoned at Seringapatam, 
published in “* Memoirs,ofthe War in India, 
from 1780 to. 1784,” is the following passage : 

‘“* May 3. Visited by a black commandr 
ant, who played a game at chess with Cap- 
tain Lucas. This game was brought from, 
Indiato Europe. In India there are three 
kinds of Chess. Two of these are much 
mere complex than the game of that name 
played in Europe. In one of them the men 
are figures, amounting to sixty, amd the 
movements are proportionably various. It 
very seldom happens that an European is fit 
to contend witha native of India, whether 
Persee, Gentoo, or Mussulman. Captain 
Lucas was highly honoured by the black 
men, on account of his skill in chess.” 
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In the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 4 as much frequented—a sport fit for idle gen- 
1787, the editors say, “* We will venture to} tlemen,. souldiers in garrison, and courtiers, 
assert, that after mathematics, logic, arith- |] that have nought but love matters to busie 
metic, and perhaps one or two other sci- jj themselves about, but not altogether so con- 
ences, we are not acquainted with any thing }{ venient for such as are students.”—Anatomy 

that more strengthens the mind than Chess. ] of Melancholy, Vol. I. 
It is not a trifle to be accustomed toturn andj Chess-play seems to have been immemo- 
twist one’s mind to the shifting combina- jj rially known in Hindostan by the name of 
tions of thirty-two men, with six different }] chatu ranga, that is, the four angas, or 
movements on sixty-four squares.” Lord members of an army, which are these— 
Chatham, upon being complimented on one jj e'ephants, horses, chariots, and foot soldiers ; 
of his finest strokes in politics, is reported to |} and in this sense the word is frequently used 
have said, that “he deserved little praise, |] by epic poets, in their descriptions of real 
for his success arose only from having been {| armies. A young mandarin, named Tin- 
check-mated by discovery, the day before, ] qua, when shown an English chess-board, 
at chess.” produced a Chinese manuscript which con- 
“« Chess-play is a good and witty exercise |] tains the following account of the origin of 
of the minde, for some kinde of men, and jj the game of Chess, in that country. That 
fit, acccording to Rhases, for such melan- |] 379 years after the time of Confucius, or 
choly persons as are idle, and have extrava- jj 1965 years ago, King Cochu, king of Ki- 
gant, impertinent thoughts, or are troubled |] angnan, sent an expedition into the Shensi 
with cares. Nothing better to distract their } country, under the command of a mandarin 
minde, and alter their meditations ; invent- |} named Hansing, to conquer it. After oné 
ed, as some say, by the generall ofan army, jj successful campaign the soldiers were put 
during a famine, in order to keepe his soul- |} into winter quarters, where, finding the 
diers from mutiny: but if it proceed from |] weather much colder than what they had 
overmuch study, in sucha case it may do jj been accustomed to, and being also deprived 
more harm than good. It is, againe, too }j of their wives and families, the army in ge- 
troublesome for some men’s brains, too full} neral became impatient of their situation, 
of anxiety, and as bad as study. Besides, jj and clamorous to return home. Hansing, 
it is a testy, choleric game, and very offens- jf upon this, revolved in his mind the bad con- 
ive to him who loseth the mate. William jj sequences of complying with their wishes. 
the Conqueror, in his younger yeares, play- {| The necessity of soothing his troops, and re- 
ing at chesse with the Prince of France, {{ conciling them to their position, appeared 
(Dauphiny was not annexed to that crown, |] urgent, in order to finish his operations in 
in those days,) losing a mate, knocked the || the ensuing year. He was a man of genius, 
chess-board about his pate; which was a |}as well as a good soldier, and having con- 
cause afterwards of much enmity betwixt |] templated some time on the subject, he in- 
them. For some such reason it is, belike, }j vented the game of Chess; as well for an 
that Patritius, in his Third Book, title 12, |] amusement to his men in their vacant hours, 
De Reg. Insit. forbids his prince to play at |} as to inflame their military ardour, the game 
Chess. Hawking and hunting, riding, &c. || being wholely founded on the principles of 
he will allow; and this to other men, but |} war. The stratagem succeeded to his wish. 
by no means to him.—In Muscovie, where || The soldiery were delighted with the game, 
they live in stoves and hot-houses all winter |} and forgot, in their daily contests for vic- 
long, and come seldom or little abroad, it is, |} tory, the inconveniencies of their post. In 
again, very necessary, saith Herbestein, and || the spring the general took the field again, 
therefore in those parts is much used. At |} and ina few months added the rich country 
Fessa, in Africk, where the like inconveni- |} of Shensi to the kingdom of Kiangnan, by 
ence of keeping within doors is through heat, || the defeat and capture of its king, Choupa- 
it is very laudable ; and as Leo Afer relates, |] quin, a famous warrior among the Chinese. 
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In France this game.seems to have been 
known at an earlier period than in England. 
The historian Carte gives us the following 
account of a chess-match between Henry I, 
before his accession to the throne of Eng- 
land, and Louis le Gros, son to Philip of 
France, which took place at Philip’s court in 
1087. Louis lost several games to Henry, 
and aconsiderable sum of money, by which 
he was so much irritated, that he threw the 
chess-men at Henry’s head. Henry retali- 
ated the affront by striking Louis with the 
poard, so that he was laid bleeding on the 
floor; and Henry would have killed his an- 
tagonist, if his elder brother, Robert, had not 
interposed. 


John of Salisbury relates, that in a battle 
between the French and Eng ish, in 1117, 
an English knight seizing the bridle of Louis 
le Gros, and crying out to his comrades— 
The king is taken, that prince struck him 
to the ground with his sword, saying— 
** Dost thou not know that at Chess the 
king is never taken ?” ‘The reason is, that 
when the king is reduced to such a pass that 
there is no way for him to escape, the game 
ends, without exposing the royal piece to 
further affront. 

This fact is said to be related in John of 
Salisbury’s bock, De Nugis Curialium.— 
Military Cabinet. 


BS 


To the Editor of Le Beau Monde. 
Sir, 

I xnow not, Mr. Editor, whether any 
place in your excellent Work is given to the 
complaints of unfortunate damsels like my- 
self; but having, in a preceding Number, 
observed you not inattentive to those of the 
other sex, I should hope you will not lend a 
reluctant ear to mine. 

The mountains of Wales, which in no dis. 
tant perspective bounded my peaceful though 
not polished home, (accordingfto the modern 
definition of that word,) had also confined 
within their limits both my wishes and ideas, 
till in an hour which I then thought the hap- 
piest of my life, a county election brought 
to our domain, in all the condescension of 
electioneering smiles and intercourse, the 
rival candidates and their ladies. My father’s 
influence in his neighbourhood was like his 
| Property, by no means inconsiderable; and 
when the balance of power and popularity 
iF seemed to be held almost equally by the cen- 
| tending parties, his casting vote made it pre- 
# ponderate on the side of the minister’s favo- 
rite, Sir John D—, who, with his Lady, in 
# the moment of gratitude and triumph, in- 
sisted on my returning with them to spend 
@ the ensuing winter in town. As you may 
imagine, Sir, my young heart beat at such a 
Proposal ; and my father, with all a father’s 
# Sxultation, gave no reluctant consent ; whilst, 


| with an eye of partial observation, he sur- 

| veyed me from “top to toe,” and secretly 
whispered to me, as he put a well-filled purse 
in my hand, that he thought ‘if I made the 
most of myself, I also might return my Lady.” 
Imagine me, Sir, at the end of a journey, 
which fancy, anticipation, and novelty had 
strewéd with fairy flowers, placed in all the 
dazzling magnificence of one of the most 
splendid houses in Grosvenor Square. I had 
in my earlier days, and with all the delight 
of childhood, read the “ Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,” and to my astonished eye 
they all, at this moment, seemed realized in 
the splendor which surrounded me; but as 
you, Mr. Editor, are, probably, better ace 
quainted than I was with the arrangements 
of these Palaces of Fashion, I will not here 
enter into a description of candelabras, vases, 
statues, paintings, or mirrors, all of which 
seemed to vie with each other in dazzling 
splendor. The first lesson I received from 
her ladyship (who was extremely anxious to 
produce me with eclat, and who flattered 
every spark of female vanity, by declaring, 
“ that under her directions I might, with 
management, make a thousand conquests”) 
was, that the arrangement of my wardrobe 
and person must be entirely submitted to her 
direction, and that I must suffer the presen- 
tation of me to her friends in that character ° 
which she judged would be most conducive 
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celebrity. My wardrobe had occasioned me 
almost a week’s preparation and occupation 
to compress within the compass of s1x port- 
manteaus; not so much from the variety, as 
from the unyielding texture of dresses that 
would, indeed, ‘‘ almost stand alone,” a re- 
commendation of the strongest nature, in 
days of yore—dresses which I found, on my 
arrival in Grosvenor Square, as I glanced 
my eyes on those around me, would amply 
furnish that of at least a dozen modern 
belles, whose half-clothed forms, whilst they 
excited a blush on my unfashionable cheeks, 
raised a sigh of compassion in my breast, at 
the idea that their dresses, regulated by their 
purses, had probably, from motives of pain- 
ful economy, been thus robbed of their due 
quantity ; which the flimsiness of their gua- 
lity seemed to confirm. But compassion for 
them was soon lost in surprise, as Lady D— 
presented me to tiem as her dear friend 
Miss Modely (adding, in an under-voice the 
«‘ rich Welsh heiress, whose father’s in- 
fluence obtained Sir John his election.)” I felt 
my cheeks glow with surprise at such a title ; 
for I had hitherto never considered myself 
the heiress of any thing but poultry, and a 
little rustic poney my father had given me. 
But as I perceived the introduction gave me 
importance in her ladyship’s circle, the sug- 
gestions of vanity prompted me to a silent 
assent to my newly-acquired title. The un- 
fashionable appearance, embarrassment of 
my Welsh manners, and the still more un- 
fashionable complexion whose tint Art had 
never attempted to disguise, probably deter- 
ed every beau in the circle from approaching 
within a fan’s length of me ; till, ina moment 
of general silence, one more bold than the 
rest, ventured to admire a scarf I wore, and 
to transfer from that his praises to the wearer. 
It was one which Lady D. had, just as I 
stepped from her dressing-room, thrown 
" earelessly over my shoulders, to give, what 
she termed, a something of the picturesque 
to my appearance. With all the honesty of 
proverbial truth, I exclaimed, ‘I suppose 
fine feathers make fine birds: it is Ladv D.’s 
scarf—so you may admire it as much as you 


please.” I saw a suppressed titter on the U 
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to my interests on the score of conquests and }] countenances of the surrounding groupe, bat # 
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here, alas! as in many other instances, igs Lid of 
norance was bliss.” ‘The following evening | fom th 
I was to make my debut at a ball, given by # 
| the Countess of L., in all the style of fashion. 
| able arrangement. Reverting immediately, 
with the full force of delighted recollection, 
to our country Christmas hops, where I had. 


and an 
fess, th: 
hio b 


danced with all my heart, and with all my, ‘de fol 
strength also, I anticipated, with Tay I 


childish impatience, the night of the ball fj dist 
and determined, with the remembrance f@B. 
my prudent mother’s prudent advice on such, ye 


SUT been it 
occasions, to spare myself for the evening bom, I 
exertion. I went over, in imagination, agai iat ev 
and again, the figures of my favourite dances, wor Squ 
“ The Soldier’s Joy,” and “ Balance Bikes w 















Straw,” with as much anticipated triump ie: i 
as I had obtained in our family hall, when.) 4 
leading them down with the curate’s soni, lee 
who was always distinguished by my hand og #..., th 
these occasions; and with a heart beating of 
with eagerly-expected pleasure I ente od Ds bo 
the ball-room, where, glancing my eye om) byell 
the numerous beaux as well as belies wha i. 
fluttered in the gay scene, I exclaimed with Fy. 1’, 
secret pleasure, ‘‘ Here will be no want offi iy 
partners for the ladies;” and the band aff... A 
that moment adding its enchantments t9 f..4. 1, 
those which surrounded me, I began imme: Jus 4. 5 
diately, according to the customs which pres J 4-4) 
vailed in our rural fetes, to prepare my drew J. j..44, 
(which I must, however, confess was of too nogem 
modern a construction to be of much incum@ef prov: 
brance) for “ tripping it on the light fantariao:., 
tic toe ;” but, Sir, picture to yourself, if potBiien ¢; 
sible, my astonishment, when I perceived neig 
that instead of the “ spirit-stirring” hag _ 
producing those ecstacies and exertions which ge priv 
I had been accustomed to witness, it seemehB page 
as if that magical power which, in the nicht b 
bian Night’s Entertainments, transformediino, ning 
men into marble, was here as instantaneot e of 
exercised ; for the beaux all, with momentigis pes 
ry impulse, immediately seated themselvey rer 
declaring, with a fashionable yawn, “ that soon 
all bores, dancing was the greatest.” A fi ne of 
who, more unfashionable than the rest, VeMiters ann 
tured to make the attempt of walking downy jn, 
two dances, selected for their partners tBhaye « 
high-married dames, whilst many a mortified. lad: 
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HAUT TON. 










=e -~ 
* but} winster endeavoured, behind the friendly 
“igs I sid of her fan, (as she sat vainly expecting 
ening. } fom the surrounding loungers the solicited 
fe OYE iynour of her hand,) to conceal her chagrin 
shions gd anger. To you, Mr. Editor, I will con- 
iately, fess, that a sigh did escape meat the unfa- 
Cctioty J shionable, yet involuntary, recollection of our 
I} 4 Christmas hops and gambols. When I arose 
all mp, the following morning, I recollected that 
"} Lady D. had, on the preceding one, propos- 
> ball. ed that we should return the visits of some 
ince AB vung ladies of haut ton, to whom I had 
OnsUeHT heen introduced soon after my arrival in 
enité*} town. I was particularly anxious to shew them 


, zai that even a fortnight’s residence in Grosve- 
ance 


**not at home;” an order which was ree 
echoed from her dressing-room in regular 
gradation, through a train of liveried laqueys, 
till it reached the Countess’s carriage. As 
Lady D. had, on the preceding evening, ex- 
pressed such rapturous delight at meeting 
unexpectedly this dear friend, I began to 
suspect her ladyship of ‘a little caprice, and 
to fee] somewhat mortified that in one of my 
best-dressed and best-looking mornings we 
were neither to goout nor be “ at home ;:” 
but I was soon undeceived in this idea also, 
for the Colonel, a very dear friend, was in 
the next moment announced, and 1 found 
that to HIM she was at home, not only Now, 
but at all times. Oh! had I, Sir, been 
sooner initiated into the mysteries of fashion, 
) many a tedious hour could I have spared my- 
self in Wales, when the Squire’s wife used 












































"8 yor Square had initiated me, at least as far as 
ace *\ dress was concerned, into the mysteries of 
muMpAA jog; and that I could now meet them with 
> WhO cheeks on which rustic blushes could no longer 


e's $01 traced, and in dresses which might vie |} to pay us a visit, merely to have an opportu- 
hand om Beh their own, in the almost elastic tight- |} nity of talking of her superior notability and 
beatiz nes of their appearance. [ entered Lady }} management, whilst I sat silently twisting 


e . 
entered'iD’s boudoir at three o’clock, announcing 


-CY€ ONE nyelf ready to attend her in her expected 
ies wha ound; when, with a smile, she assured me 
ed with Fist I might make the whole visiting tour 
want ON8 sai tly seated in the drawing-room ; for that 
band. at its of this description were frequently 
nents nade by proxy, and that your card merely 
in IMMEs Heft at the door by your footman was the fa- 
hich pres J iionable mode of returning the visits of half 
my dre fs hundred dear friends in a morning ; an ar- 
is Of 00 Dangement which I could not help secretly 
h incuM@Bipproving, as certainly saving many an un- 
it fantaBishionable yawn which I had in the country 
If, if pe WMihen experienced, in ceremonious calls on 
perce my neighbours. Scarcely was my ignorance 
g” Pe Bocca in this point, when I learnt that 
ons whid the privileges of fashion took a still more ex- 
it seeMBenive range, “and that her fair votaries 
the Right be at home or not, to their different 
nsformetEnoming friends, (I say morning friends, for 
tancouni@hese of the evening are a totally distinct set) 
moment best suited their inclination, caprice, or 


my thumbs, and secretly wishing her at the 
Antipodes. Alas! Sir, I was NoT THEN a 
woman of fashion. So far had 1 been ini- 
tiated into its privileges, but of its polish I - 
must confess I had hitherto seen nothing, or 
of that refinement of manners which we had 
in the country been taught to consider as so 
exclusively almost belonging to the great. 
At the dinner as well as evening parties, 1 
perceived she exercised all her prerogatives, 
and that the lady of the house thought cf 
every thing but her guests ; whilst a gentle- 
man, placed on each side of her, spared her 
every exertion but that of flirting with them, 
or talking as much and as loud as she possibly 
could. ‘To the attention of my next neigh- 
bour, who perceived my surprise and embai- 
rassment, was I indebted for any part of my 
repast ; from which, upon the old system of 
waiting to be helped, asked, and attended 
to, I might otherwise have arisen as unsatis- 
fied as [satdown. I could not help perceive 












emselt rences, This explanation was, almost |} ing, that in such parties, as in the world, the 
, “* that soon as made, illustrated by hearing the |] old proverb of ‘* catch as catch can” seemed 
” A fe@iame of the Countess of A. and her daugh- |j to be realised. I was, at least, Mr. Editor, 
rest, VOMMters announced immediately after a thunder- || convinced of one thing, that the fashionable 
cing do @ knock at the door, which would almost || manners of what is termed fashionable peo- 


reners Widlave “* waked Duncan” with its sound ; but 


ple, were, according to my native ideas, as 
2 mortiliier ladyship gave instant orders that she was 


unfashionable, nay, far more so, judging by 
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ON THE IRRITABILITY OF PLANTS. 


the code of civility and attention, than if they 
had, like me, been reared and educated 
within the boundary of the mountains of my 
Native country. 

Thus puzzled, mortified, disappointed, and 
despairing of ever becoming a Woman of Fa- 
shion myself, even with all my efforts to arrive 
at this enviable distinction, I determined, 


a 


Of the Irritability of the Spring Thistle, 
and other Plants ; with Observations on 
Vegetable Irritability: A Memoir of D. 
J. Carrapori. From the Journal de 
Physique, tome LXXII. 





IT is not merely the lettuce * which pos- 
sesses a distinct irritability during its flower- 
ing, but the spring-thistle (sonchus asper) 
has a similar faculty at that period. 

In fact, it transmits and occasions the 
flow of milky juice, like the lettuce, when 
it is irritated or pricked at this time, but not 
so readily as the lettuce, nor with the same 
ease or energy. It requires a stronger irri- 
tation, bya needle, or stronger and more 
combined stimulus, in order to excite the 
distillation of the milky humour in this plant, 
which does not obey a gentler or more deli- 
cate attack, and at the first touch, like the 
lettuce, which, in whatever way, and as 
soon as touched, though slightly, transudes 
or jets out a portion of this milky juice, or 
the peculiar juice, which is contained in it. 

This exsudation, or distillation, is never 
made, as I have already observed, with the 
degree of vigour as in the lettuce, from 
which the humour sometimes flows with 
such energy, that it is thrown into the air, 
forming jets or streams of vapour. It never 
happens, in the thistle, that this impetuous 
jet is produced, however powerful be the 
stimulus by which it is tormented. It is 
not, indeed, a jet, but a simple distillation, 
which is made within the plant, whatever 
be the nature of the stimulus applied to it. 


EE 


* Esperiense ad operagioni sopra Virre- 
tabilité delia Latiaga, cnseritaneltom. XI 
delia Societa Italians delia Scienza. 


Sir, in this situation of daily-increasing per- 
plexities, to state my disasters to you, and to 
apply to your better judgment to assist me 
through the intricate labyrinth in which I am 
now wandering. Yet believe me, Mr. Edi- | 
tor, amidst every perplexity, 
Your sincere well-wisher and admirer, 
Lucretia Monty, 








: ! 
We obtain nojuice whatever in the spiny | 
parts, by the leaves which embrace the 
stalk, (amplexi caules,) as in the lettuce, 
but simply tn the calices, and particularly | 
in the contours of the leaflets which compose | 
it ; whilst in the lettuce, the calix exsudes | 
the same milky liquor in every part. 

Thistles, like the lettuce, do not lose this 
power when plunged into water; and the, 
plant, even when entirely stripped of earth, 
and even some branches, preserves, for a 
time, this property : whence it is clear that 
this irritability is maintained in those parts, 
notwithstanding these circumstances. 

We perceive, therefore, the fact that the 
thistle has a degree of irritability sufficient 
to awaken its faculty of discernment; but 
we also observe, from all the facts, that it 
isis not so exquisite in the thistle asin the, 
lettuce; and, in short, that it exists in a 
very inferior degree in the former. 

Ihave not yet had time to carry my ob- 
servations farther, on other tribes of plants, 
than the lettuce and spring-thistle, to ob- 
serve whether at the period of flowering, or 
other periods, they show, by similar exsuda- 
tion, that they do possess some degree of, 
perceptible irritability, though it be proba-|: 
ble that they do possess it. I have, indeed,), 
perceived it, but in the single rind of fruit}: 
when green, or even in the pericarpium olf 
plants. 

I have not been able to obtain any of thef 
usual exsudation either from the leaves af’ 
twigs, nor from the parts where the organ! 
of fructuation reside, nor from any othe 
part of these plants, whatever irritatit 
means were employed, except from th@ 
green cepsules contained in the seed. Iti 
in this part only that these plants show thal 
they are possessed of irritability, becausf 
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there only, whenirritated, they transmit the || mixed, in different proportions, in separate 
usual milky liquid ; and this irritation has {| vessels of water, the nitric and oximuriatic 
been always produced by a needle, by fric- || acids, (or termoxigéne,) and then placed to 
tion, and occasionally by any operation ca-|| vegetate, in each of these vessels, several 
pable of wounding or bruising them, or || small lettuce plants in flower, but with no 
injuring, in any way, the surface of the said |} better success, because, during any space of 
capsules, by producing in them a solution, || time that they remained in the water they 
or the mark of an innate force, such as ér- || did not betray symptoms of any increased 
ritability *. irtitability, but rather exhibited a daily di- 

I put, with a view to vegetation, small |} minution of it; since, when compared with 
plants of the lettuce, when in flower, to- plants which vegetated in pure water and in 
gether with its roots, into water combined || earth, their exsudation appeared to be pro- 
with various salts, viz. muriate of soda, ni- || gressively weakened: but when I employed 
trate of potash, in a moderate quantity, in|} water mixed with a still greater quantity of 
different vessels, and placed them in the |! acids, the plants placed there to vegetate dis- 
open air for some days; but I did not per- |} tinctly appeared as if suffering in every part 
ceive that, in respect of the union of the{| of the vegetable economy; the degree of 
salts, (if through the water, asa vehicle, any |} irritability answering to their degree of suf- 
small portion were absorbed,) their irritabi-|| fering, and being more speedily extinguished. 
lity was at allincreased: on the contrary, I applied this kind of stimulus to the sur- 
they proved, by a still weaker exsudation, || face of plants, to see if it acted externally. 
that this vital faculty daily diminished as they || I introduced, likewise, the detached part 
remained in water +. of a lettuce into a bell glass filled with oxi- 

Instead of neutral salts, I mixed acids|| muriatic acid gas, and having withdrawn it 
with the water, but in such quantity as to be|| after a few minutes, on being irritated, it 
scarcely perceptible to the taste, and even|| simply exhibited the usual exsudation. I 











































* There are movements in plants which 
by no means pertain to irritability, but 
which are merely owing to the elasticity pe- 
euliar to some particular part ; among which 
there is somewhat very curious in the white 
beet, (verbascum sinuatum.) I gently 
touched it, believing that it had not yet been 
noticed. The flowers of the white beet fall 
off, after any shock or movement shall have 
been given even to the stalk of the plant. 
They do not fall directly to the ground, but 
some time after the shock has been given; 
nor do they all fall off at the same moment, 
but one after another, in such a manner, that 
if we wished it, we might take advantage of 
this peculiarity of the plant for sport, or to 
deceive the ignorant ; that is, that by some 
word or sign the plant should be stripped of 
its floral leaves ; taking care beforehand to 
have the address to give the shock either by 
a stick or the foot, and without apprising 
any onc of the act. Journal de Pise, Journal d’Agriculture de 

This phenomenon is dependent upon the & Milan. 

fol. IL.—Noa. X. 2K 


elasticity of the calices or recipients of the 
flowers of the plants. These flowers are 
monopetalous, and depend on no part of the 
calyx, but are applied to it ; so the parts of 
the calyx endowed with elasticity, and which 
are found in a ferced state, when expanded 
to serve as abase for the reception of the 
flower, each time the plant is struck, are 
placed in a condition to rise, and to strength- 
en themselves by virtue of their elasticity. 
It is thus that if, by the stroke, the flower 
is gently detached, they, with a view to re- 
insertion, and to passing from this forced 
state, are expelled, and fal] down. Ina 
word, it is here the play of elasticity of the 
parts of the calyx, by which the monopetal- 
ous flower escapes, which was there chased 
in a circular form, and which retained, by 
extended force, even the parts of the calyx 
itself, 

+ Memoire sur la Vitalité des Plantes.~ 
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held a plant, which had been longer im- 
mersed in this gas, and which appeared af- 
terward to have suffered considerably, for 
its irritability was notably diminished. Ni- 
trous and sulphurous vapours produce an 
effect still worse. 

It seems, then, that such needles, or this 
stimulus, which have been so highly boasted 
of, as exalting the irritability of animals, are 
not pertinent to vegetable irritability *. It 
is not this which the present observations 
show vegetable irritability as capable of some 
stimulus, which effects the highest excite- 
ment in animals, and which acts in conse- 
quence of reviving irritability: the oxygen 
(or termoxigéne) which enters into the 
formation of the nitric acid, and especially 
into that of the oxymuriatic, is the first 
among stimulants which operate on animals ; 
and it has been (as far as appears) unener- 
getic, when commodiously applied to plants ; 
and destructive of vegetable irritability, 
when presented in too great quantity. 

I plunged some lettuce plants into a stag- 
nant water, and from which proceeded bad 
exhalations during summer, and allowed 
them to remain there for 24 hours. Having 
withdrawn them, and examined by the 
stimulus, repeatedly, their state as to irri- 





* With respect to myself, I believe that 
those facts which are admitted as certain 
proofs of the stimulant action of some sub- 
stances or principles in the vegetavle econo- 
my, are by no means decisive. 

We generally believe that oxygen, or 
termoxigéne, is a powerful stimulant with 
respect to vegetables, from what we have 
yemarked of its accelerating the germination 
of seeds; whence we conclude that it sti- 
mulates, because it accelerates the deve- 
lopement of the foetus or embrios of plants, 
on account of the energy of stimulus which 
it exercises upon the vaseular system, which 
gives vigour to the circulation. 

But as the observations of M. Saussure 
jun. have announced, it appears that the 
oxygen imbibed during germination is nei- 
ther absorbed nor combined during this pro- 
eess, but that it is simply employed in form- 


tability, I observed that they were entirely 
dispossessed of it, and that the vessels con- 
taining the peculiar juice were so diminished 
as to that faculty, that the juices could not 
flow, even through a wound purposely made 
in these plants. 

It seems that putrid exhalations, or sub- 
stances that are rotten united with water, by 
their extinguishing action deprive the said 
plants of irritability, in the same manner as 
animals. 

Having taken a lettuce, when the warmth 
of summer was indicated by 25 of the ther- 
mometer of Reaumur, in the shade, I 
plunged it into hot water at 50 of the same 
thermometer, a heat at which I had re. 
marked that the organic tissue suffered no 
lesion. The plant voluntarily exhaled its 
milky juice in this warm liquid; and at 
every stroke, however slight, and with 
much greater facility than in the air at the 
same temperature. Lastly, I plunged it at 
once into the cold water, at 4° above 0, and 
some moments being elapsed to allow it to 
receive the effect or impression of cold, I 
irritated it afresh, when it became- more 
restive as to exsudation, and required a 
greater stimulus than in the first instance. 

It appears that vegetable distillation is 


osetia nnn ERE RERRERSEnREERenEneEEEnennnnnnmEmeneneneeneeneeeneneeeenes ee 


ing carbonic acid, which is developed during 
this operation, and that it is in this way ex- 
pended. I think we may doubt, notwith- 
standing this ground, whether the principle 
do not exert, even then, any function asa 
stimulus, with respect to the vegetable eco- 
nomy, as we generally believe, but that it 
simply serves to diminish the germinant 
body of carbon, an element which, as I 
have demonstrated in some of my observa 
tions upon the energy of light on seed ina 
state of germination, inserted in the Opuse 
cules choisées de Milun, appears to extin- 
guish the developement of the embryo, and 
which nature seems to tender for the pur- 
pose of disembarrassment, as an opponent 
or superfluous element ; and it appears, in 
fine, that this is the reason why oxygen ac- 
celerates germination. 
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fore to see whether at the light, that is, 
when they were enveloped by the rays of 
the sun, the lettuce and spring-thistle pre- 
sented any sign of more considerable energy, 
as respects their irritability ; but found, 
when irritated their exsudation did not vary, 
but was yielded with equal energy both in 
the sun and shade. 

I irritated them by condensed and confo- 
eated light, causing it to be thrown, here 
and there, upon the more irritable parts of 
some vigorous plants of the lettuce and 
thistle, from the focus of a lens. When the 
light of the sun was concentrated ini the foeus 
of a lens, being considerably intense and 
burning, it heated the plants over which it 
passed, but excited no irritation sufficient td 
cause the distillation of the ordinary liquor. 

I took up entire plants by the roots, and 
also branches of the lettuce and thistle, and 
suffered them to wither upon a table of my 
room during the summer season. About ten 
hours afterwards I irritated them, so that the 
effect might be more- distinct, and I thence 
obtained a slight distillation. I them exposed 
one or two of these plants to water, by the 
stem, and pereeived, after some time, that 
they were restored from their suspended 
state of animation, or apparent death, and 
hegan again to vegetate. 

A short time afterwards, I began to irri- 
tate other plants, still more withered : they 
yielded no transudation whatever. I then 
placed them in water, to ascertain whether 
they recovered their strength like the for- 
mer: but this they never did: they also 
proved that every spark of life was extin- 
guished in them. It appears that irritability 
in vegetables scarcely continues until ‘their 
death, but that, with the life itself, every 
symptom of it disappears. Whereas the ir- 
ritability of animals is maintained even after 
death in some parts, and especially in partie 
cular animals: whence it should seem that 
animals retain it much longer, and that it is 
alrogether wanting in vegetables. 

I have attempted to irritate lettuce plants 
and the thistle, which vegetate in this dis- 
mains apparently extinguished. trict, at various hours, by day and night, and 

We arenot ignorant that light is a stimu: | have observed that in the morning, when thé 
lus with respect to plants ; I wished there- I fowers are well expanded, and’ the~ stir 

























In short, vegetables are diminished in their 
functions by cold, if it do not suspend them 
entirely ; and the season of spring, when 
heat accumulates, gives to the vegetable 
economy its wonted energy, when it ap- 

rs that the dormant irritability is awak- 
éned, and that their life is again restored. 
It isthus that the state in which vegetables 
pass the winter may be with greater pro- 
priety compared to the numbness or le- 
thargy endured by animals during this sea- 
son. This cold benumbs animals, because, 
asevery body knows, it extinguishes their ir- 
ritability, which happens on the direct action 
ofthe same cold to the muscular fibre, which 
is the seat of irritability, independent of sen- 
sibility and the circulation, as Spallanzani 
has demonstrated. 

I put into a deep pit, when the thermo- 
meter indicated 12° above 0, an entire and 
full-blown lettuce plant, in {conveying it 
from the kitchen garden, where the ther- 
mometer was at 26° in the shade, and 
where it was continued during several hours, 
but with its roots only in water ; from which 
having withdrawn it, 1 exposed it to the 
usual test of irritation, to ascertain from its | 
transudation the degree of irritability it pos- | 
sessed ; and after very frequently repeated | 
trials, the distillation succeeded. This ap- 
peared to me very different from the pre- 
ceding state of irritability, or that which it 
exhibited previous to being put into the pit, 
or long before it was set in a different tem- | 
perature, which, when it had attained, 
there could not be perceived any sensible | 
difference in its state of irritability. | 

We may conciude, from this observation, | 
if I be not deceived, that the irritability of 
vegetables does not suffer even by the in- | 
stantaneous passage from a high to a mean | 
temperature, and that it is not diminished | 
in respect of temperature; but on the con- 
trary, when the irritability, as we have per- | 
ceived in the preceding experiment, has 
been elevated by a very warm atmosphere, 
and instantly transferred to acold one, it re- 
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above the horizon, they exhibit the most vi- {| doubt, and brings almost within our reach the | these ir 
gorous distillation; and this we perceive in |} existence of the actual irritability of plants. | ment! 


every instance, constantly, that in proportion 
as plants are possessed of a vigorous vegeta- 
tion, their degree of irritability is more per- 
fect. 

It is at the period of blossoming, and of 
Sructification alone, when plants exhibit, by 
distillation of this milky humour, a sensible 
irritability—the age at which they have ar- 
rived at the height of their vigour, or at 
their maximum of energy and of vegetable 


It is true that we do not always perceive 


this irritability at a particular age, nor in all | 
plants containing such peculiar juice: ‘but 


may we not be allowed to believe, that if this 
property do not exhibit itself at every age, 
and upon all plants, but merely when they 


are in a highly flourishing state, and among » 


such others alone as flourish far better than 
those by which they are surrounded, that 


they are absolutely deprived of it, because it “ 
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life. is not manifest? We may, on the contrary, As tl 
Hence it is easy to see that the irritability |] upon every ground, say that the vessels which ‘| feld fo 

is always proportioned to the vigour of |} are unfolded at a particular period, and in .f a wise 
plants. Ifwe select still fresher plants of |) particular plants, possess at other times, and +} out pe 
the lettuce and thistle, when in flower, and |} with respect to different plants, a sufficieng .} sentim 
allow them to fade, we shall find that they }} portion of it for the circulation of their hu. | it com 
will lose the faculty of distilling this liquor, |} mours, but no such excess as to render it ob- +} ¢f inst 
and consequently their irritability, by reason |} vious to the organs of sense. the st 
of their withering: but will again receive it, For it is very reasonable to suppose that | comp! 
on being exposed to water, to vegetate ; and || the vessels intended for this peculiar juice | places 
chis faculty augments in proportion as their |{ are endowed with this irritability ; and thag | acting 
vegetation gains vigour. it is by this property that the liquid is urged | offers 
But let us Jay aside every other reflection. || to its circulation in them. Who shall pretend | finest 
The property which the lettuce possesses, |} to say, that the vessels of other systems are | i du: 
and the thistle, of exsuding a milky liquor, |] destitute of it, and that the circulation of | bibed 
as their peculiar juice, on account of the ir- |] fluids, relatively situated to them, is derived ©] exter 
xitation of some of their more succulent parts, |} from some other cause, or depends upon | whic 
places it, as it appears to me, beyond all |} some other power? actio 
or to 
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IN the extended clin of events which |! adorns the pages of their country’s history, | tr 
have marked the progress of empires, we || and whose admired characters distant nations | ber: 


may reckon the encouragement of arts, and || continue to applaud! Were the names of 
advancement of literature, as the first and |} Homer and Demosthenes blotted out from 
most important links. The superiority of || the nativities of Greece ; Virgil, Ovid, Cis 
one nation over another has ever been better |; cero, and Livy from those of Rome; Tasso 











estimated by the degree in which these have | and Ariosto from Italy ; Corneille, Racine, mc 
been conspicuous, than by its most brilliant | Moliere, and Boileau from France; and m¢ 
conquests, or extent of territory. How || England dismantled of her Shakespeare, me 
would the glory of kingdoms fade, and their |} Milton, Dryden, and her Pope; what a th 
reputation wither, were they to preserve the } mournful chasm would be left in the in- m 
renown of their military atchievements, and |, tellectual world! How would our present 

be deprived of those authors, whose fame |] :@n-ration for the countries which produced ii 
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thee immortal names vanish in a mo- 
ment ! 

If, then, the diffusion of knowledge be 
jystrumental to the happiness of mankind ; 
if it be allowed that a liberal scheme of pre- 
paration for active life be of importance ; 
with what elevated sentiments of gratitude 
must we regard an Institution, founded on 
the firmest principles of morality, rising un- 
der the genial influence of science, and 
seared by the protecting hand of wisdom and 
benevolence ! 

As the mind of man opens an important 
field for cultivation; as it is the best gift of 
a wise and benevolent Being; it demands 
our peculiar attention. When viewed in the 
sentiments, actions, and plans of mature age, 
it cmprehends the most interesting sources 
ef instruction: but when contemplated in 
the stage prior to that ef manhood, before a 
complete developement of its faculties takes 
place, while it is yet in a state of tuition for 
acting on the great theatre of the world, it 
offers abundant matter for stimulating the 
finest energies of the human heart: for it 
is during this._period that principles are im- 
bibed, and habits contracted, which are of 
extensive influence in the conduct of life ; 
which either tend to dignified and virtuous 
actions, toa mean and trifling insignificancy, 
or to the debasing pursuits of vice and dis- 
honour. 

The necessity, then, of an enlightened 
and unremitting attention to those subjects of 
study which are calculated to impress a 
virtuous and manly bias on our thoughts, to 
mould our character to a consistence with 
the principles of honour and liberality, and 
to render us valuable and ornamental mem- 
bers of society, appears sufficiently evinced. 
But the importance of our character in India 
is such, our intercourse with society, and our 
influence on its general spirit and habits are 
$0 extensive, as to display the necessity of a 
more enlarged knowledge, and plainly de- 
monstrate the propriety of adopting every 
method of instruction which tends to open 
the mind, and to sow in it the seeds of 
manly thought and dignified conduct. 

As the inconsiderable progress which has 
Ritherto been made in the intricate and 
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thorny paths of Oriental literature, may, 
principally, be attributed to an imperfect 
knowledge of its languages, the difficulty and 
diversity of which have formed such power- 
ful obstacles to the progress and improve- 
ment of useful knowledge, and whose stern 
and lowering aspects, like the dragon over 
the garden of the Hesperides, have checked 
and petrified the ardour of pursuit; the 
treasures we may now expect to see une 
locked, and the extensive mines which will 
now be open to our view, must transport 
with hope, and inflame with emulation, 
When aided by these important instruments, 
we shall be enabled to smooth the paths, and 
sound the depths of science, ‘‘ to trace the 
annals, and even the traditions of those na. 
tions of Asia, who from time to time have 
peopled and desolated it, and bring to light 
their various forms of government, with 
their institutions, civil and religious;” ta- 
lents, which have hitherto lain smothered 
under the despondency of- neglect, now 
roused into exertion, shall be encouraged to 
produce to the world.its prominent events, 
and distinguished characters, with superior 
splendour. ‘ How abundant are the ma- 
terials! How’ important the revolutions! 
How diversified the characters! How many 
soversigns, eminent for great virtues, vices, 
and atchievements! Many of her statesmen 
and poets may vie with the outspread names, 
which adorn the annals, and consecrate the 
muses, of Greece and Italy. 

But these studies, though valuable in theme 
selves at all times, derive additional import- 
ance when considered in a political point of 
view. * Justice is the pillar which supports 
the fabric of human society.” Its strict and 
impartial administration has, in almost every 
age and country, been esteemed the firmest 
bond for conciliating the aifections, and se- 
curing the cbedience, of its subjects. If, 
therefore, any specks may have arisen, to 
dim the lustre and stain the + urity of a sys- 
tem so essential to the happiness of millions, 
and in which their interests are so deeply 
involved, whatever tends to dissipate and 
erase them, excites our gratitude, and en- 
grosses our attention. ‘ihe clouds which 
have obscured its path will now retire and 
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disperse ; while the success which must in- 
evitably crown the steps of industry will 
enable us to introduce the solid advantages 
of European literature; will promote the 
circulation of wealth, by giving vigour and 
dispatch to business; and will be the means 
of accelerating the progress of civii society, 
by enlarging the channels of intercourse. 
Our credit, too, as a nation, is interested in 
marking the progress of eur conquests, not 
by the vain efiusion of innocent blood, or the 
destruction of millions of the human race, 
but by a generous and liberal communication 
of the arts and sciences: while policy requires, 
that the people, whom our arms have rescued 
from the galling bonds of Asiatic slavery, 
should, while they acknowledge the necessity, 
experience the benefits, of their submission. 

If, then, it be of acknowledged moment 
to acquire the principles of general know- 
ledge, and to render ourselves acquainted 
with the languages of those countries, which 
we may hereafter govern, it is of propor- 
tional importance to consult the experience 
of history; as a field, exhibiting the varied 
operations of the human understanding, and 
a theatre, representing the various changes 
and passions of the human heart. Unfur- 
nished with any ideas on general policy, and 
unaccustomed to contemplate the objects, 
which wise and salutary laws ever have in 
view, we should be totally unable to form 
any just estimate of the systems of ancient 
legislators, or of their influence on the ge- 
neral happiness of the people. History, by 
pointing out the objects of true worth and 
value, teaches us to despise the brilliancy of 
those martial exploits, which, though they 
may have procured the temporary applause 
and admiration of mankind, have ever been 
condemned by the calm and dispassionate 
suffrage of posterity. It will encourage us, 
by the numerous examples which it displays, 
of a noble disregard to private interest, when 
opposed to the great claims of society, to 
love and imitate those qualities which we 
admire and extol in others ; and will prompt 
us to resist the progress of that degenerate 
spirit which sacrifices, without a blush, the 
considerations of duty and interest, to the 
base indulgence of sloth and appetite. 












But there is no feature in the Institutiog 
that shines with brighter, or more distin- 
guished lustre, or that more demands our 
gratitude and esteem, than the asylum it af- 


‘fords against that ridicule and contempt 


which moral excellence too often meets with 
in society. However great our qualifications, 
or brilliant our endowments, unless supported 
on the firm basis of religion and morality, 
they can sparkle only with a tinsel brilliancy, 
Ifin delineating the character of one, who 
claimed the admiration of mankind, after 
having ascribed to him eloquence, valour, 
and every accomplishment that is most 
shining and captivating, it were tobe said, 
that he indulged in every vicious inclination ; 
was unaccompanied by truth, and uninflu- 
enced by virtue; by that one stroke alone 


the whole character would be sunk and des 
graded. 


« *Tis the last key-stone 

That makes the arch; the rest that there 
were put 

Are nothing, till that comes to bind and shut: 
Then stands it a triumphal mark ! Then men 
Observe the strength, the height, the why and 
when 

It was erected.” 


It has been observed by Lord Bolingbroke, 
that there is not a decpernor a finer observa- 
tion in all Lord Bacon’s works, than the fol~ 
lowing: “* We must choose betimes such 
Virtuous objects as are proportioned to the 
means we have of pursuing them, and as be- 
long particularly to the stations we are in, 
and the duties of those stations. We must 
determine and fix our mind in such manner 
upon them, that the pursuit of them may 
become the object, and the attainment of 
them the end, of our whole lives. ‘Thus wé 
shall imitate the great operations of nature, 
and not the slow and imperfect operations of 
art. We must not proceed in forming the 
moral character, as a statuary proceeds in 
forming a statue, who works sometimes on 
the face, sometimes on one part, and some- 
times on another : but we must proceed, and 
itis in our power to proceed, as nature does, 
in forming a flower, or any other of her pro- 
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ON SELFISHNESS AND ILLIBERALITY. 

[a aang Ld 
ii ductions; ‘‘ rudimenta partium omnium si- }} bauchery, without being subdued: it will 
ped mul parit, et producit ;” bs Ragen out ve feel, and see, that such scenes not only ener- 
ica’ together, and — t ole pres . — youth, and render him callous to the 
tempt avery being, and the rudiments of all the || charms of virtue, and the principles of ho- 

: parts. nesty ; but that they destroy every manly 
oan Since, then, it becomes necessary to choose || resolution, obscure the lustre of every acs \ 
ations, | betimes such virtuous objects as belong par- complishment, inspire timidity in the hour of 
rorted | sicularly to the stations we are in, and the |} danger, and defeat every great and glorious 
snliy, duties of those stations, and to cultivate those |} enterprize. 
iancy, dispositions and affections on which depend A tribute, then, of our highest gratitude 
» who our future felicity and honour; the advan- || js due to the illustrious Founder of an In- 
) after tages of an Institution must appear in the || stitution, which tends to light up this gene- 
falour, most favourable and pleasing point of view, |] rous flame within our hearts, and thereby 

Most | which, calling all our powers into action, and |] inures us to a constant application to our 
said, rousing our faculties to the liberal pursuits of |} studies. 
atlOn 5 useful knowledge, prepares the most effectual 
ninflu- antidote against all the poisonous ingredients || « © Juvenes! circumspicit, et stimulat vos, 
alone of which the cup of pleasure is composed. | Materiamque sibi Ducis indulgentia quaerit.” 
nd des The more our faculties are exercised, the 
stronger reinforcements they will bring us to ‘¢ Instructed, animated, and encouraged 
resist the blandishments of seduction; the by him, genius will be called forth into ex- 
more we shall be enabled to avoid those || ertion, and modest merit be excited to dis- 
there | paths, in which “ so many amiable disposi- |} tinguish itself:” while virtue, spurning the 
tions have been corrupted and destroyed ; |}! pernicious follies of a tasteless age, and en~ 
1 shut: to many rising capacities and powers wholly |! tering with becoming dignity on the stage 
nm men | suppressed; so many flatiering hopes of pa- |! of life, shall add new lustre to science, and 
hy and. | rentsand friends totally extinguished.” They brighter rays to the sun of glory, already 
) will enable the virtuous mind to observe rising over British India. 
others ming!ing in the scenes of riot and de- 
broke, ee 
serva- 
“apie ON THE PREVALENCE OF SELFISHNESS AND ILLIBERALITY., 
to the ——— 
/as be- 
are in, *‘ Man is the greatest enemy of man.” Hume. 
aii SELF-INTEREST is too predominant in and morality have enjoined us to observe : for 
n may every disposition, and too firmly rooted in |} what religion or virtue can exist in that na- 
ut a the human heart, to admit the permanent ture which views with a prejudiced and jaun- 
wart existence of content or happiness. Its influ- |} diced eye the best actions of its fellow-crea- 
sdtete, ence once established, it soon destroys every tures, or imputes their most amiable deeds 
cons of generous passion and impulse of the mind, |} to the basest motives ? Yet self-love en- 
ing the and builds upon the ruins of our nobler feel- genders all these vices 5 and so completely 
on th ings a distrust and suspicion highly inimical does it paralise the judgment, that we per- 
nen ak toevery social tie or intercourse of our na- ceive not, while we censure the conduct of 
‘ame ture. The heart which nourishes so insinu- others, how justly they might retaliate that 
4, and ating an enemy, becomes, as it were, insens blame upon ourselves, 
2 does, sible to the misfortunes of others, forgetting When will men learn to regard each other 
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those injunctions which the laws of religion 


with liberality and candour? When will 
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they banish disguise and suspicion from their 
minds, and act implicitly upon that noble 
maxim, which is the pride of ethics and re- 
ligion—To doas we would be done by? 
When will they dismiss that crafty and over- 
reaching conduct which destroys all confi- 
dence between man and man, and prompts 
them to emulate each other in the practice of 
dissimulation ? The talents with which they 
are endowed by Providence are but ill em- 
ployed, in practising to deceive their fellow- 
creatures. Subtlety and art are too nearly 
allied to cunning to partake, in any consider- 
able degree, of the properties of wisdom ; 
and although they are generally rooted in 
human nature, we are not the less convinced 
that they are vain and delusive. They will 
often be found to deceive their possessor 
more than they impose upon the objects 
against whom they are employed. 

From the highest to the lowest classes of 
mankind this influence is more or less expe- 
rienced by all. It too often pervades the 
manners and conversation of the wisest men, 
and lessens the value of their most merito- 
rious actions. . Even in the great council of 
the nation this disposition is too obvious.— 
Wit, sarcastic wit,, which wounds more 
keenly when pointed by ridicule, is too fre- 
quently the substitute for liberal and impar- 
tial discussion, and taunt or recrimination 
supplies the want of candid, dispassionate 
reasoning. ‘The same observations are ap- 
plibeble to almost every other rank of so- 
ciety. Those who are engaged in com- 
merce too often build their fortune upon the 
ruin of others, and extend their seliish op- 
pressions till restrained by the laws of the 
country. The rich and powerful treat the 
poor with indignity, and the poor fail not to 
avenge their injuries on those miserable 
wretches who may be still poorer than 
themselves. 

People in general are too apt to consider 
that if they confine their actions within the 
strict letter of the law, their conduct is not 
liable to censure: but if they were to exa- 
mine their conduct by that great rule which 
we have before quoted, they would imme- 
diately perceive the futility of such reason- 
ing. Charity and mercy ought surely to di- 


vide the empire of the heart with justice, if 
justice can be applied as an adequate term 
to express conduct like theirs. They ought 
yet to feel that there are other laws, besides 
the laws of their country, to be observed— 
laws, which are too perfect to be evaded by 
any chicanery or invention which the per. 
verted ingenuity of human nature could sug. 
gest. 

Yet such is our weakness, that motives of 
self-interest govern nearly the whole of our 
actions. Even our best deeds are often dic. 
tated by pride or vanity, rather than a real 
desire of doing good. Too little disinterest- 
edness exists among us, to promote the'in- 
terests of virtue ; too little liberality, to 
cause the soul to expand with gratitude for 
the blessings we enjoy. We are too perpe- 
tually engaged in our own narrow, selfish un- 
dertakings, to devote ourselves to the prac- 
tice of virtue and benevolence for the ad- 
vantage of others; or by extending all the 
good in our power to our fellow-creatures, 
discharge one of those great duties which we 
are enjoined to fulfil. 

We are sorry to remark that this illibe- 
rality of disposition has not only been appa- 
rent in our actions, but has also extendedits 
influence toour manners and writings. We 
are generally servile to our superiors, 
haughty to our dependents, and careless in 
our treatment of those whom the frowns of 
fortune, rather than their own misconduct, 
may have placed in a less enviable situation 
than ourselves. Surely a man’s importance 
ought tobe measured by some other stand- 
ard than the extent of his wealth. If his 
abilities or virtues entitle him to respect, let 
him be treated with attention; or. if his 
conduct aud deportment are modest and 
unassuming, are we therefore to debase our 
selves by arrogating an unbecoming superi- 
ority, or insolence of behaviour ? Surely not 
Urbanity is but a duty which every one has 
a right to expect from us, while they observe 
that urbanity in their own actions. But 
these are considerations little attended toin 
our days. Merit is disregarded, unless allied 
to wealth, and wealth is the divinity to 
which the idolaters of this age fall down and 
worship. Can we, then, wonder at the ge 
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to violate those relative obligations which we 
owe to our fellow-creatures, whilst we are 
pursuing our own advantage. 


Whatever 


tends to facilitate our wishes is eagerly em- 
braced ; aud we overlook the impropriety of 
our conduct, while we contemplate the im- 


portant benefits which are likely to result 
from it. ‘We may perhaps attain the summit 
of our desires, but surely if we reflect on 
the means by which they have been atcom- 
plished, and recoflect that we have trampled 
on the laws of humanity, and violated the 
ties of social life, our joys will be embittered, 
and we shall regret that we have sacrificed 
our peace of mind for a vain splendour, 
which may indeed render us objects of envy, 
but very rarely of esteem. 

Such wealth I seek not. Let me but pre- 
serve the self-approvjng consciousness of my 
own heart, and I shall not repine for wealth 
or power. Yet I love independence, and I 
| think I have sucha share of it in my bosom 
as will always preserve me from meanness 
or servility. If I should never be affiuent, 
I will never be dependent, (excepting on 
the will of Providence.) My industry shall 
secure me such a competence as may suffice 
to supply all my wants, which I will reduce 
to the scale of my means ; and should it be 
my lot to experience the illiberality of the 
world, my heart wi'l spurn at the despicable 
conduct of those whose selfishness may in- 
The shafts of 
misfortune may indeed wound my prosperity, 
but shall never destroy my content. 


duce them to persecute me. 


CLEANTHES. 
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stice, if neral distrust which pervades society, when 
ec tem we consider that self-interest is the principal 
y ought motive by which men are actuated in their 
besides commerce and intercourse with each other. 
ried Even the literature of the times seems to 
aded by have caught the general infection, which de- 
he per. liberately disseminates satire of the most ex- 
uld sug. ceptionable kind, that is abundantly written 
and eagerly read, ‘The good-natured pub- 
otived of lic seem to delight in feasting on ment 
e tthe reputations and malignant slander. Were 
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7 fects. We cannot but imagine that it would 
‘is illibe- he easy to reprove with generosity, and at 
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ended its principles of truth and justice which would 
se give no one occasion to complain of undue 
superiors, pay: : 
: To gain that wealth which seems to con- 
a fer, in the eyes of the world, such import- 
ance On its possessor, what means are not 
pongens resorted to! what vices are not practised ! 
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“Have I, then, at last discovered a way 
to induce the beautiful Kathinka to accept 
of a presen: ?”” exclaimed the noble Alexo- 
witz: ‘* "Tis a present, which, notwithstand- 
ing its high price, cannot offend her proud 
delicacy. Love itself seems to have led me 
to the spot where her favourite fruit, the 
scarlet strawberry, is ripening in January. 
The most costly diamonds would give me 
less pleasure, for diamonds she has often re- 
fused: but this exquisite fruit she will touch 
with her delicate hands ; it will vie with the 
hue of herlips. Happy, happy Alexowitz! 
happy, happy fruit !”” 

It was in one of the imperial seats near 
St. Petersburgh, that the admirer of the 
handsome Kathinka indulged in these excla- 
mations, There the fostering care of a skil- 
ful gardener had reared in a genial hot-house, 
in spite of the dreadful severity of a northern 
winter, a small quantity of strawberries, the 
flavour and hue of which rivalled the children 
of a southern spring. They were indeed as 
precious as diamonds; they cost no Jess than 
eighty roubles, which the enraptured lover 
paid with cheerful alacrity, though they 
filled only a small basket. 

The noble-minded Alexowitz felt no in- 
clination to acquaint the beautiful Kathinka 
either with the price of the offering, or with 
the hand from which it came: but the gar- 
dener’s boy, who carried the present, was 
artful enough to betray, in a delicate manner, 
the name of the donor, and the value of the 
gift. 

Kathinka, though her fortune was much 
inferior to her birth, had never yet con- 
sented to receive any presents from her nu- 
merous admirers. ‘Ihe first impression 
which the. rare and delicate offering of the 
generous Alexowitz made upon her, could, 
however, not fail of being extremely flat- 
tering to her heart: but after a little consi- 
deration, she caiculated how much money 


had been lavished jor a trifle, and heaving a 


sigh, she looked: at the fine strawberries 
without touching them. 

The mother of Kathinka, whom circum- 
stances far beneath her rank in society had 
habituated to constant care and strict eco~ 
nomy, guessed at what was passing in the 
mind of her daughter, and hastened to: 
strengthen her silent observations by re- 
marking, that many necessary articles of 
dress, and little conveniencies, might have 
been procured with the money which had 
been foolishly squandered away for a basket 
of fruit. After several more reflections of 
the same tendency, mother and daughter 
agreed at last to dispose again of the costly 
present. ‘Their faithful maid was entrusted 
with the delicate commission. She ran to 
a female of her acquaintance, who was ace 
customed to manage such transactions, and 
returned with the flattering hope of a very 
profitable sale. 

Kathinka and her mother were still de- 
bating on the propriety of the rash step which 
they had taken, and which they could not 
perfectly reconcile with their generally de- 
licate feelings, when young Kossinsky was 
ushered into their room. Of Kathinka’s 
numerous admirers, this Gallician nobleman 
was, perhaps, the mest sincere: but in point 
of wealth and rank he was not equal to the 
brilliant Alexowitz. Kathinka’s heart, too, 
appeared most favourably inclineé towards 
the handsome Kossinsky, His reception, 
however, was uncommonly cool. Whether 
this coolness proceeded from the splendid 
present of his wealthy rival, or from the 
vexation which Kathinka felt at having in- 
delicately disposed of it ; or, lastly, from the 
unwillingness with which she saw herself 
obliged to allow the advantage of a superior 
fortune to the man whom she loved. less, it 
is difficult to determine. Was there ever a 
moftal acquainted with all the labyrinths cf 
a fashionable young lady’s heart? Certain it 


is, that the perpicxed lover attempted it 
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vain to converse on twenty diilerent subjects. 
None could conquer Kathinka’s bad humour. 
His embarrassment was growing extremely 
painful, when at last one more fortunate 
topic of conversation appeared to interest 
his proud fair one ; it was that of the regular 
atid constant succession of the seasons of the 

















fortune, was a sacrifice greatly superior to 
| the eighty roubles paid by his more wealthy 
, and brilliant rival. 

The diligent commissioner hastened with 
the money to Kathinka. The largeness of 
the sum balanced at first the emotion of 
shame which disturbed her pride: but her 
confusion increased to the bitterest anguish, 
when she learnt the name: of the purchaser, 
and when her maid added that Kossinsky 
Was to give a splendid supper the next day, 
in honour of a lady lately arrived from Gale 
licia, and supported this idle conjecture with 
the relation of ‘seemingly corroborating cir- 
cumstances. The pangs which she felt ac- 
quainted the unfortunate Kathinka with the 
strength of the hold that Kossinsky had ob- 
tained in her heart. ‘ Such, then,” said 
she to herself. “ was the motive of his sud 
den retreat! another occupied his thoughts ! 
and it is the neglected Kathinka who pro- 
cures him the opportunity of causing the 
most agreeable surprise to her rival, by the 
present of a most exquisite rarity.” 

But whilst she was lavishing these unjust 
reproaches upon her innocent admirer, her 
conscience did not fail to remonstrate, that 
it was her own bad humour which drove 
Kossinsky from her; and her mind was 
distracted with these cruel thoughts, when 
the door of her room was opened, to admit 
the servant of the supposed faithless lover 3 
and, O unexpected joy !—her eyes, still 

moistened with the tear of vexation, beheld, 
for the second time, that basket of fine scare 
let strawberries which had caused her such 
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. The transition from winter to summer, 
and from summer to strawberries, was per- 
fectly natural: but Kathinka spoke with so 
much enthusiasm of this delicious fruit, that 
her life seemcd to depend on obtaining 
it very soon; and Kossinsky, not know- 
ing what to reply to her enthusiastic enco- 
miums, could not help exclaiming: ‘ And 
yet, were it even possible to procure any 
strawberries in the midst of winter, | 4m 
certain the proud Kathinka would refuse 
them from the hand of love !”—“ Oh! when 
a present must be got as it were by en- 
chantment,” replied Kathinka, with warmth, 
“ the proudest princess could not be ashamed 
of accepting it.” 

The manner in which these words were 
uttered, but, above all, the obvious impossi- 
bility of gratifying Kathinka’s wishes, gave 
serious pain to the generous heart of her 
lover. Oppressed by this sentiment, he soon 
left her, and in the most piercing cold ram- 
bled musing through the spacious streets of 
the splendid imperial city. His thoughts 
were still engrossed with the fanciful longing 
ef the fair Kathinka, when he suddenly over- 
heard, close to him, some persons con- 
versing about stvawberries. ‘The woman 
that had undertaken to sell Kathinka’s straw- |j a painful sensation. 
berries had just offered them to the butler Less conversant with the refinements of 
of a foreign prince, who was to give a grand gallantry than the fashionable Alexowitz, 
dinner on the following day ; and they were || the loyal Kossinsky had not scrupled to send 
bargainify about the difference of a few his present in his own name: but, true lover 
guineas. like, he had ornamented the basket with 

- Kossinsky instantly approached the wo- }j artificial’ flowers, and beautiful ribbands. 
Man, offered her her own price, and en- |} This tender attention enhanced the value of 
entreated the butler, most earnestly, to jet || the giit, than which none ever proved more 
him have the fruit. ‘The latter, perceiving } gratcful to Kathinka’s heart. Her mother 
the-concern whicli love had in the ailuir, # vas noi less delighted with the lucky chance 
yielded with pleasure to his request. ‘He |] that brought the strawberries a second time 
Gailician nobleman beeame the purcnaser of |} «> her house: but she thought only of turuing 
the strawberries, at the price of twenty j} them once more to good account; not by 
guineas, which, considering his moderate }{ disposing of thcin again, but by sendin; 
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them to an eminent lawyer, to whose friendly || help ruminating on the singularity of the ad- ost 
and disinterested assistance she was indebted |} venture. 
act ; . Bias ; and d 
for the gain of a vexatious, though unimport- Though Alexowitz did not intend to ine‘ ue 
ant, law-suit. It was impossible to testify |] dulge in any harsh reproaches towards the fi 
to him her gratitude in a more genteel or |} ungrateful and perfidious Kathinka, he yer “a : 
delicate way. Kathinka was too much de- || resolved to admonish her about the indeli- - * 
lighted with the generous conduct of the || cacy of her conduct, and to represent to her, oot 
giver to dispute with her mother about the || in strong terms, how much it was beneath ye 
disposal of the gift; and the beautiful basket, | the dignity of her sex to rere aby presents we} 
ornamented as it had been by the hands of | toa gentieman with whom she was no ways a 
a tasteful lover, was sent to the lawyer i connected, either by the ties of blood, or a 
without delay. A family friendship of long continuance. ‘This “i 
Though pleased with the delicious present, 1 was the only revenge he meditated, and as aad 
the hitemes, who had been Jong thinking of || Kossinsky’s presence hindered him from rt 
making a compliment to the Prussian ambassa- | conversing freely with his friend the am- res 
dor, for some important service rendered to | bassador, he took his leave, to hasten to the iid 
him at the court of Berlin, immediately ssid guilty Kathinka. ed 
solved to send him the wandering basket. | Whilst Alexowitz was exchanging a few a 
Vain were the gentle representations and | words at parting with the ambassador, des 
loud remonstrances of his lady. She would || Kossinsky’s eyes remained immoveably fixed betas 
have preferred placing the rare dish on her |} 0n his dear-bought strawberries. The rib- the 
own table, in order to excite the envy of her |} bands, the flowers, with which he had taken ry 
friends: but the beautiful basket was doom- || 80 much pleasure in ornamenting the fatal 
ed to be forwarded to the diplomatic noble- || basket, reminded him of his unfortunate. = 
man. love; he became a prey to the most violent 
This ambassador happened to be a gay, || ¢motions, on behoiding these pledges of his 
lively young man, and an ardent admirer of! tender affection in the hands of a hated rival, 
female beauty. ‘The strawberries had hardly | He could scarcely conceal his rage at being 
been a minute on his writing table, when { the victim of the blackest, the. most odious u 
Kossinsky’s evil genius led him to the am- || perfidy. He was on the point of demanding sumr 
bassador on some particular business. The |] 4 bloody satisfaction from the ambassador, phys 
object of his visit was, however, completely when the arrival of more company deter- upon 
forgotien, at the sight of the too agra, mined him to go first to the treacherous nort] 
basket, and it was lucky for him that his |} Kathinka for an explanation. He muttered in § 
rival, A‘exowitz, an intimate friend of the #{ a few unintelligibie expressions to the am- little 
ainbassador, was ushered in almost at the j| bassador, on taking his leave, and flew, with mine 
same instant. Ie, too, recognized his straw- ceadiy anguish in his busom, to the affrighted reac! 
berries, aud ihe cheerful vivacity by which | Kathinka, m whose house the no less irrie also 
Se wine chamnitetind wished an dm sight. |! tated Alexowiiz had arrived a few moments guid 
He, too, ke Koisinsky, felt tie conviction | befor him rane 
in his own mind, that the ambassador, as a'} _Kossinsky started back astonished at find- ine 
favouced lo.er, mu:t have received the rare ing Alexowitz with the perfidious Kathinka. spot 
strawberris froin the faithless Kathinka. |j-Mlexowitz abstained from any further re- that 
Lis pain, however, was less acute than that i p roeches 5 and the singular meeting of her abse 
of the unfortunate Kossinsky, because his ! i “Oo exasperated lovers spared Kathinkaa the 
passion was less sincere. Accustomed to i}most disagreeable scene; though both her A 2 
range in the higher circles of beauty, his i| admirers felt equally inclined to vent their pear 
triumplis had been so many, that the per- | fury. extr 
fidy of one faithless object could not make i in the meant time the galiant ambassador sam 
him cespair. Mis wounded pride was not |) resolved to place the pretty basket of straw- The 
ong before it was soothed : but he could nog liberries at the shrime of beauty. He had of 
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pen introduced to the handsome Kathinka, jj thinka expressed their joy at an event which 
and danced with her at the last ball. To | had led them to discover how dear they 
jer, therefore, he resolved to offer the | were to each other: and Alexowitz, who 
rare fruit. A servant was summoned, and | was always afraid of a serious engagement, 
instantly dispatched with the basket to the | yielded with pleasure toa rival worthy of 
fir Kathinka, whose situation was perplex- |} Kathinka, and capable of ensuring her hap- 
ing beyond expression. Alexowitz had al- |] piness. He solicited the friendship . of the 
ready ventured upon many bitter but co- | loving couple, and retired to the crowded 
vered reproaches: Kossinsky was on the |j Lalis of fashion, to forget a momentary vex- 
int of venting his freciy, when the door |] ation. Kossinsk y staid to partake of a frugal 
opened, and the wandering basket of straw- |] supper, of which the wandering strawberries 
berries was, for the third and last time, de- || formed the best part. Kathinka preserved 
posited at the feet of Kathinka. the twice-recovered basket with particular 
The message which the servant of the || care. In a few weeks she rendered the 
ambassador delivered from his master could j{ faithful Kossinsky as happy as she could 
Jeave no doubt in the minds of the two en- |} make him, by the gift of her hand; and 
raged lovers that it was not through Kathin- {| whenever any difference was on the point of 
ka that the fatal basket had found its way to }} obscuring the horizon of their domestic fe- 
the ambassador. Kathinka asserted her in- |{ licity with a cloud, the beautiful little fruit- 
nocence with dignity. Her mother took all |} basket never failed to restore them to their 
the blame to herself, and candidly related || wonted serenity and happiness. 
the whole story. Both Kossinsky and Ka- D.B. 
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THE widow of un English officer, a few |j mine together. Mrs. C——’s companion 
summers since, being recommended by her |} was not of her own-nation, but she discovered 
physicians to try the effect of cold climates |] that he was as scientific as polite, and one 
upon her constitution, made a tour of the |} who was well calculated to beguile even the 
northern part of Kurope. Upon her arrival || dark and devious track they were pursuing. 
in Sweden, she was induced to deviate a]} Perceiving her to be an English lady, he 
little from her route, to visit the celebrated |} took an opportunity of expressing his admi- 
mines in Delecarlia. Just as her party |} ration ofa country which he declared he had 
reached the object of their curiosity, another || ever contemplated with sentiments of re- 
aso arrived there, and they weie, by the || spect and esteem. His manners and core 
guide, conducied together to the subter- || versation equally delighted Mrs, C 
ranean abode. Whilst detained by curiosity |} when, just as tliey regained their party, after 
in examining some part of this extraordinary || expressing his pleasure at their having thus 
spot, she perceived she had lingered so long, |} unexpectedly made this little tour together, 
that her friends, without discovering her || he requested her to allow him a place in her 
absence, had taken a dierent winding of | remembrance, whenever Delecarlia recurred 


























the cavern, and she could not regain them. | 





|) to her recollection. The lady begged to 

° . ! ° } 

A gentleman of the other party, who ap- | know by what zame she might recall him to 
{ 
| 





peared equ.lly observant as herseif of alithe || her memory. ‘ By that af your Friend of 
extraordinary operations of Nature, from the jj] the mines,” he replied ; at the same mo- 
same circumstance was in the same situation. |} ment taking from his finger a ring, which he 
They were therefore compelled, by the aid placed onhers. He rejoined his party, and 
of a second guide, to make the tour of the f{ left Mrs. C———not a little surprised at a 
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circumstance which had so much the air of | 


romance: but ere she reached Stockholm, it |} and-respected ; and that he still indulged. 


had ceased to be a matter of more than ac- | 
cidental recollection. The evening previous 
to her departure from the capital she was 
persuaded by her friends to accompany them 
to a grand public ball, in order that she 
might form some idea of the splendor of 
fétes of this nature in Sweden. Mrs. C—— 
entered the ball-room as much the observed 
(being an Englishwoman) as the observer ; 
but her curiosity was suddenly arrested by 
perceiving a circle formed, at the upper end 
of the room, round a gentleman, towards 
whom the eye of admiration and respect 
seemed alike directed from all. Whilst hers 
remamed fixed to the spot, astonishment 
was added to curiosity, when she perceived 
the circle open to make way for this object | 
of her attention, who approaching her, beg- 
ged her to recognise in him her Friend of the | 
mines. Mrs. C willingly and instantly | 
extended her hand to him, in welcome re- 
cognition, whilst her party at this moment 
announced the unknown stranger to her as 
the King of Sweden—who, thus surrounded | 
by a brilliant court, did not hesitate to ac- | 
knowledge the pleasure he felt at meeting 
again his English friend. He again expressed | 








to her his early and unshaken admiration of || Chains from the Corsican, altho’ they sit 


her nation, and assured her it had long been 





To the Editor of Le Beau Monde. 

SIR, 

Ovr surprise was very considerably ex- 
eited by a letter from Dr. Clarke, which 
appcared in your Number for December, 
assuming to correct an “ error” in an article 
inserted in your Number of November, 
which stated, that it was our intention to 
pubiish the **zAole of the Vocal Works of 
Handel.” 

Upon what authority Dr. Clarke pre- 
sumed to contradict that statement, we are 
utterly at a loss to conjecture ; for it is (and 
has been, from the commencement of the 
undertaking) quite as much our “ positive 
” to complete the whole of those’ 
Works, as it can be that of Dr. Clarke.— 
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Whether Dr. Clarke may think proper, after 












his wish to visit acountry he had ever loved 





the hope of accomplishing it ; and with that 
idea in view, he requested Mrs. C—~ tg 
give him her address to her residence: jg 
London, promising, if ever he visited Engs: 
land, at her own house to renew their ac« 
quaintance. Alas! noble Gustavus! thy: 
dream of happiness and kindness was notte 
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be realised—Whilst Europe beholds, with | The 
just indignation, another usurper adding thy } the tre 
name to the list of dethroned and captive: } popul: 
monarchs, Truth, penetrating the walls of | kc. v 
thy prison, irradiates them with the remem: of my 
brance of thy virtues, and withthe moder | “Glo 
Muse adds her theme to them and to thy § “To. 
sorrows— “sD additi 
toa ( 
“¢ But look not to the north,’ | Melle, 
Where brave Gustavus on his native ice last 
The Swedish standard plants. Firm, bold] 4ra 
sublime, them 
As are his guardian mountains, he sustains for a 
Dishorour’d Russia’s pillage—he invokes pecte 
Justice anc truth, and courage to defend tainin 
Their own Delecarlia. Freedom there shall} No; 
reign, writ 
Or there, her champion, die rather thay in or¢ 
- brook the c 
TI 
Like jewell’d collars on imperial slaves.” in th 
offer: 
C el 
the completicn of the ten volumes now pub- aye 
lishing, to arrange any more upon the same eit 
plan, for the “ present proprietors,” is ale rit 
together another question ; but surely even ri 
Dr. Clarke will not hesitate to admit, that = 
there exist many professional gentlemen in sine 
this country, to the full as competent to the re 
work as himself. Not that we for a moment ps 
would insinuate that we consider any person, ce 
better qualified ; for we believe it is univers. ri 
ally admitted, that a more skilfully-adapted Ma 
work never appeared, than that which we } . ‘ 
are now issuing under the superintendancy ra 
of that gentleman. With respect to the} 9. 
transposition of the C cleffs, we have tore} 
mark, that in the duets, trios, quartets 7 


quintetts, and choruses comprised in most of 


| the Operas, for the last forty years, by 
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© loved; | Ame, Shield, Storace, Arnold, Attwood, 
dulged. | Mazzinghi, &c. &c. you will find the 
ith that: f treble cleif substituted both for the alto 





and tenor. Further still—every song that 
has been sung on the English stage, by tenor 
and counter-tenor voices, has invariably 
been published in the treble cleff, which it 
will not be denied is an octave above the na- 
tural compass of those voices. 









sy with 





The same transpositions of those cleffs into | 
ding thy | thetreble you may also find in most of the | 
captive; | popular Glees by Stevens, Callcot, Webbe, | 
walls of. | &c. viz. “ Sigh no more, Ladies,” “ Some 








remem: 
modern 
ito thy 


of my Heroes,” *‘ Come, live with me,” 
“Glorious Apollo,” ‘ New Mariners,” 
“Toall you Ladies now on land,” &c. In | 
addition to these, we beg leave to refer you 
toa Glee by Dr. Callcot, entitled “ Rosa- 
belle, the words from the ‘ Lay of the 
last Minstrel,’ composed for the Misses 
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ice 
m, bold) | Abrams and Mrs. Fisher, and inscribed to 
them by Dr. Callcot.”” Now can any body 
ustains ‘| fora moment suppose that Dr. Callcot ex- 
vokes =] pected a lady to possess the power of sus- 
fend taining z part in a glee with a bass voice ?>— 
here shall | No; the fact is, that the Glee was originally 
written for three equal voices (trebles ;) but 
her thay | inorder to render it saleable when published, 
the composer adopted the present score. 
rey sit The truth is, Mr. Editor, that had we, 
aves”? in the splendid work which we are now 
offering to the public, proposed to retain the 
mms: | ( clefts, not a Number of it would ever 
. s been cal 
now pil: have appeared I t has been calculated that 
the ‘sang’ & above one in five hundred of those per- 
y> + y8} sons who practise the piano forte can play 
.” 18 ale : ] 
from those cleffs. What encouragement, 
ely even sa 
ait, a therefore, had we retained them, could we | 
lemén i, | teasonably have expected, to induce -us to | 
ali roche | *ts2ge ina Work, the execution of which 
| will cost us several thousand pounds ? 
a moment . 
Certainly none. On the contrary, now we 
ny person ) .- ee ee : 
-*, o™if enjoy the complete satisfaction of haying 
s univers- J ,. : 
adinal highly gratified our subscribers and the pub- 
uaa lic; and as a corroborating proof that that 
: sf is the case, we have the pleasure of stating, 
atendancy j satel 
‘if that considerably more than one hundred | 
ct to the : ag ‘ | 
“tf wew subscribers have added their names 10 
ave to ree SEE ; $6 uta! 
eae our list, since the publication of our First 
uar 
q *{ Number. 
in most of 
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CLARKE. 
When Dr. Clarke speaks of the ‘“ ab- 
surdity” of transposing the C clefts, it is 
but respectful to him to suppose that he 
cannot be serious; for what ought to induce 
a man of talent and honour to bind himself, 
under a penalty of five hundred pounds, 
(which he admits he has done,) to commit a 
daily absurdity, and that for many months ? 

We have to apologise for having occupied 

so much room in vour exceedingly valuable 
Miscellany, the pages of which, we are 
fully aware, would otherwise have been 
filled with matter much more interesting to 
your numerous readers, than that of a con- 
troversy respecting transposition of cleffs » 
but Dr. Clarke having, in his letter upon 
this subject, used the epithet absurd, and 
insinuated that this transposition was an 7n- 
novation of ours, we felt it incumbent upon 
us to repel the charge ; which having done, 
we trust satisfactorily, whatever may be the 
remarks which this letter may induce, either 
from Dr. Clarke or others, we shall feel, for 
the reason above assigned, too much respect 
for your readers to resume the subject. 

We cannot conclude without requesting 
you to accept our sincere acknowledgments 
for the very flattering terms in which you 
have done us the honour to speak of that part 
of the execution of the Work which depends 

io us; and we beg leave to assure you, 
that we shall continue to spare neither ex- 
pense nor pains to render it not only the 
most elegant, but also the most correct, 
Musical Work, that ever appeared in this 
country. 







We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
BuTTON AND WHITAKER, 
1175, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
Jan, 9, 1810. 





P.S.—Since writing the above remarks, 
qacase has struck us if possible still more to 
the pwint than any of the others mentioned, 
which is, that o: Kent’s Anthems, arranged 
by Mr. Corfe ; and in which, precisely the 
same plan is adopted as that of our Editioa 
of Handel. 
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Tuis is the common failing of those who 
have been accustomed from their infaney 
to piety, because they have been in the habit 
of persevering in every virtuous resolution, 
er such as they believed to be so. In order 
to be sincerely devout during the period of 
our youth, we must have early acquired the 
habit of resisting those seductions which 
tend to interrupt it. We must have learned 
how to persist resolutely in our determina- 
tions ; our whole life is then ‘a combat with 
ethers as well as with ourselves, whence re- 
sults a constancy of character which some- 
times carries us into obstinacy. 

The duke presented Alphonso to the 
count. The latter, without saying a word, 
examined him from head to foot with a care- 
Jess, disdainful air, and then abruptly left 
him. Although Alphonse cared very little 
about the impertinence which he had met 
with from the duchess, he was highly exas- 
perated at the count’s rudeness. From this 
moment he felt the greatest aversion for 
him, and determined to-convince him of it as 
far as politeness and hissituation would per- 
mit. Since Alphonso ‘hed been in fashion- 
able society, his mind had not dwelt much 
upon the objects around him, because he had 
not met with any thing to terest him ; but 
now he felt anxious to know, fora certainty, 
whether Herminia really loved the count. 
For which purpose ‘he watched them both 
attentively, and though he was little acquaint- 
ed with that sort of gallantry which the count 
displayed, he clearly saw that Herminia’s! 
conduct was of a very distant nature. This} 
pleased him. .Herminia mostly put on an 
appearance of cheerfulness when in com- 
pany with the count; and, ‘under the mask 

_ ef good humour, often made such remarks 
as greatly mortified him, which clearly’ 
showed that she.possessed little affection for 
him. 

After suppera game at billiards was pro- 
posed ; and the count, who prided himself 


very much upon his play, wishing to makeup] ed a! 
a party of four, was under the necessity, fy} to m: 
want of enough, to ask Alphonso te jam} hed a 
them, whose lot it was to play against him,| few 4 
The duchess and all the rest of the ladia} to th 
were spectators. Herminia and Zoé secretly} and / 
prayed that Alphonso might be successful, TI 
A piece of important advice, which | ed im 
seldom given to young girls, is to ‘havéa| of v: 
careful guard over themselves when prevent] men’ 
upon such occasions. . In general women am) tom 
very imprudent in this particular; andjif) duit 
the man who interests them be present, je| frien 
lousy or malignity caw easily discover ther, was 
secret penchunt from the anxiety theyve| ran 
press. Fear, hope, vexation, and joy am) . ¢ 
successively painted in their features. Aitall| Alp 
hit or missed has frequently discovered’a) all : 
sentiment which, till then, bad been cam} gro 
fully concealed. Alphonso’s mode of play) He 
ing the game astonished the whole party} son 
particularly as he had not professed townder} cor 
stand the game-well. While he was taking}: ble 
aim, Herminia watched him with an air d}) wi 
the most lively interest. She ceased tom} tio 
spire : every feature expressed anxiety 5 aml) » es! 
when the stroke was fortunate, her counte| — th 
nance was overspread with joy, and shew| th 
claimed, ‘‘ That’s well done.” Herfeanra| © ha 
were expressive of almost as much deligt| | w 
when Alphonso’s adversaries were unforte| T 
nate. These different sensations did-noter| sf 
cape the count’s notice. Though itgavelia) 
little uneasiness, it greatly enraged himjail oo 
imspired him with an implacable hatredift| in 
Alphonso. ‘Fhe first game was wonby# = y 
| phonso ; who, at the beginning of the secon, 
| offered to give the count some points, whidt| 
he refused with the utmost disdain, obser) f 
ing, that he had only played chance ‘balla | 
Alphonso made him no reply, but coolly com] 
| tinued, and, in a-short time, beat the co | 
‘ 
( 
















| the second and the third game; when E 
j minia triumphantly exclaimed, -“* Wel 
| Count d’Olmeéne, you see chance favyoun 
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* ble surprise. ‘They invited him to sit down 
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him wonderfully.’ The count made her no 
reply, but returned her a contemptuous 
seer, Which removed all doubt in her mind 
gsto the nature of his real sentiments. 

Alphonso, now certain that Herminia nei- 
ther loved nor esteemed the count, conceiv- 
ed a friendship for her, and he found means 
to make her sensible of it, though he seldom 
hed an opportunity of speaking toher. Ina 
few days the count set oif for Fontainebleau, 
tothe great satisfaction of Herminia, Zoé, 
and Alphonso. 

The duke, observing that Alphonso excell- 
ed in whatever he undertook, from motives 
of vanity determined to forward his advance- 
ment in the world, and put him in the way 
to make his fortune ; though Alphonso’s assi- || 
duity certainly entitled him to the duke’s 
friendship, for the greater part of his time 
was spent in writing and copying. memo- 
randa for the duke. 

One day, while the duke was hunting, 
Alphonso, returning from his walk, and 
all: alone,.according to custom retired to the 
grove where he found the Baron de Jussy, 
Herminia, and Zoé, who were the onty per- 
sons in the family he had any esteem for. On 
coming up to them he expressed an agreca- 





hints how to regulate his conduct toward the 
duke. “TI know his disposition very well,” 
continued he, ‘ and] am glad to see he is 
attached to you. As you are of arespecta~ 
ble birth, and possessed of talents, it will be 
very easy for him to make your fortune, and, 
among other things, to marry you advan- 
tageously,” 

‘* Sic,” interrupted Aiphonso, “ may I 
ak you what you mean by resvectable birth?” 

“« Why,” rejoined the baron, “ the duke 
informed me that you are the sonof a weal- 
thy and distwguished planter in St. Dc- 
mingo.” ; 

“The duke has deceived you, out of 
kindnes to me,” said Alphonso. . “ I took 
care, before | entered his family, that he 
should be made acquainted with my disho- 
nourable birth; and I wish every one to 
know it, who testifies esteem for me. I cer- 
tainly will never debase myself by denying 
it. I possess, in reality, neither title nor 
estates. Lam the offspring of.iilegitimacy !” 

He pronounced this with firmness, but ob- 
serving the tears standing in the eyes of 
Herminia, he faltered. ‘The baron, greatiy 
affected at what he had just heard, pressed 
Alphonso’s hand, and said—*‘ The nobleness 
and greatness of soul which | am sure you 
possess are preferable to rank.” —** I think 
so too,” cried Herminia; ‘‘ but.do not men- 
tion this circumstance to the duchess or her 
son, Alphonso; they are not worthy of .such 
confidence.” —** if they question me about 
it, at any time,” replied Alphonso,” no- 
thing shall prevent. me from: telling the 
truth. But as it is likcly we shall.never 
have any discourse together, I can easily be 
sLeat upon the subject.” 
















with them, and he joined in their conversa- 
tion with that ease and freedom which creates 
esteem and confidence. Night stole upon 
them unobserved, when suddenly they heard 
the noise of horses, and concluding the duke 
had returned, they rose up and left Alphonso, 
who took a different path toward the house. 
The day following the duke. renewed his 
sport, the duchess was confined to her bed 
by indisposition, and the same persons, with- 
out any previous engagement, mct by chance, 
in the evening, at the same spot. ‘hey now 
unveiled their. sentiments with less reserve 
than before, and the conversation turned 
upon the count, when Herminia frankly con- 
fessed she would never marry him. ‘lhe 
baron appeared a little -displeased at her for 
such an assurance im the presence of Al- 


This conversation made the deepest im- 
pression on a heart aiready prepossessed in 
favour. of Alphonso. ‘The sensible and pra- 
dert Herminia didnot mistake the sensation 
she felt, but employed ali her thoughts in 
reflecting upon her situation.” We. shail 
soa sce the eject of ihese reflexions. 


phonso ; who, observing it, iclt more ilatrer- | 
ed by Herminia’s confidence. “ie baron , 


changed the cenversation, and addressing 





himself to Alphonso, he gave him scverai | 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Alphonso and Herminia always carefully 
avoided conversation: but a sort of corre- 
spondence was established between them, 
which supplied the place of it. When any 
trifling or frivolous remark was made, they 
regarded each other with a smile. 


lated, their eyes still encountered—censur- 

ing, approving, or compassionating, as the 

circumstance required. By this dumb, yet 

expressive language, Herminia found means 

to instruct Alphonso in the peculiarities of 

all the different characters which composed 

the society. He acted with reserve towards jj 
those whom Herminia seemed to disregard, 
and felt an attachment , for such as she ap- 
peared to esteem. She completely guided 
his opinions, and regulated his sentiments. 
Believing that he was only yielding to esteem 
and confidence, he would exclaim—Z see, 
I think, I feel as she does—But is not this 
sweet harmony the most delightful sort of 
love ?—Although Alphonso had been in the 
country but six weeks, he had made himself 
perfectly. acquainted with the nature of the 
duke’s disposition. He clearly saw that 
though he passed for an affectionate husband 
and a good father, he was in reality neither. 
He treated his wife with attention and re- 
gard, not because he esteemed her, but be- 
cause she had the honour of sharing his 
title. He considered his son merely in the 
light of the heir to his estates; and being 
his only son, he served as a pretence to his 
insatiable ambition; as he endeavoured to 
inspire the belief that the many favours 
which he solicited were entirely on his ac- 
count. But no one isa dupe to this sort of 
parental affection. Alphonso soon discovered 
all the follies and foibles of the duchess ; her 
haugitiness and inequality of temper broke 
forth on every occasion. Wives of ministers, 
or of those in favour at court, are frequently 
much more imperious and consequential than 
their husbands; perhaps because they are 
more courted, and flattered with Jess deli- 
cacy. 





















Flattery is not so offensive when 


addressed to women, as gallantry can throw }} 


a veil over what would otherwise be inad- 


When 
any agreeable or affecting history was re- 








missible. Alphonso easily perceived thay 
neither the duke nor duchess loved Hen 
minia at heart. Her frankness and con, 
stancy often mortified them, though they 
thought it policy not to discover it. On the 
contrary, in order to gain her consent to the 
union they so ardently desired, they treated 
her with all imaginable respect and atten, 
tion ; and though the duchess was constantly 
reproving Zoé, she was studious never to 
shew Herminia a look of displeasure. Al- 
phonso was very much astonished at the 
duke and duchess’s generosity towards Zoé, 
whom they treated so unkindly in private; 
they spared no expense in educating her, and 
they even reported their intention of giving 
her a considerable fortune. ‘The duke’s’ 
conduct in this affair inspired the world with 
a high opinion of his character; but Al- 
phonso, who well knew the duke did not 
Possess any great share of beneficence or 
feeling, attributed the cause of it to his 
vanity. 

The count frequently paid them a visit, 
but he seldom staid more than two or three 
days. He always treated Alphonso with 
neglect and indifference ; scarcely ever no- 
ticing him—never speaking to him. One 
evening a large party were assembled, mostly 
ladies, and one of them proposed a dance: 





, but they could not make up a sufficient 


number without Alphonso. He modestly 
declined being of the party, observing that 
he was fearful he should put them all into 
disorder. The count, who excelled in 
dancing, flattered himself that this was an 
excellent opportunity to take revenge for 
his ill success at billiards; and he entreated 
several ladies to urge Alphonso to dance, 
and he at length consented. At this mo+ 
ment Herminia entered dhe room, and ‘on 
learning what had passed, she could not 
conceal her displeasure at Alphonso’s com 
pliance; for she had net been informed 
that Alphonso had been under one of the 
best masters at Patis, and she imagined 
that his provincial dancing would ensure the 
count.a fine triumph. She tried the utmost 
to break up the party—at any rate to pre+ 
vent Alphonsv from joining it—she even 


| offered to take his place—it was all to nod 
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purpose. Her vexation became so visible, 
that the duchess and her son easily divined 
the cause.—The dance commenced. Her- 
fhinia placed herself opposite Alphonso : but 
die had miscounted the number of ladies, 
and according to the rotation, she found her- 
self forced to give her hand to the count, and 
and Zoé became Alphonso’s partner. How 
agreeable was hér surprise, on seeing Al- 
phonso acquit himself in the most graceful | 
manner! Ife did not execute any difficult | 
steps, but his mode of dancing was light and | 
elegant. He went through the figure with | 
an easy negligence, which far surpassed the | 
stifand studied efforts of the count. ‘The | 
difference between natural and acquired 
grace was very conspicuous. On one side 

ridiculous pride displayed the result of the 

most serious study of the most difficult of the 

atts: on the other, unassuming gracefulness 

appeared unanxious for distinction. Alphonso 

received many culogiums on his exterior ac- 

comp.ishments. Herminia resumed her good | 
humour and cheerfulness, and endeavoured 
to prolong the ball: but it was soon finished; 
the duchess thought it policy to complain of | 
a violent head-ache, and greatly exaspe- | 
rated, as well as her son, she returned early 
to her chamber, and all the company dis- 


persed. 


CHAP. XIX. 


The duchess left the ball room, accom- 
panied by the Countess de Mersac, her inti- 
mate friend and confidante. 
was about forty, had been several years a | 
widow, possessed a very insufficient fortune, 
and was-one of those contemptible charac- 
ters who, though they are not remarkable 
for the most notorious fashionable vices, 
want elevation of sentiment and dignity of 
conduct. She was envious, intriguing, and 
busy, without the least goodness of heart or 


‘The countess 


sensibility of mind; though on many occa- 
sions she affected to appear obliging, from 
Motives of vanity. lawning toward those 
whom she feared, or who could be useful 
to her—disdainful to such as: she could with 


impunity attend, she passed her hours cither | 


in humiliation or arrogance, obliging 
sulting, 


or in- | 


but with 
ail the friends and relations of their secre- 
taries and valets de chambre. ‘Though she 
was blest with few personal charms, and 
possessed a very limited mind, she often 
succeeded in her intrigues, by the extensive 
pewer of inferior means and indefatigable 
importunity. A delicate and noble mind 
scorns to have recourse 
success : 


with ministers, and those in piace, 


to such means for 
but in the winding path of intrigue 
we must learn to brave contempt, dissemble, 
brook affronts, support’ refusals and vexation, 
pursue, insinuate, and creep, with a patience 
and activity which nothing can impede or 
discourage. When intrigue is productive 
of neither honour nor wealth, the party 
meets with neglect and contempt: but 
when it is ‘attended with success, it assumes 
the more pompous name of ambition, and 
commands respect. Success is necessary 
to consideration. For this reason the countess 
was in general coolly received in society. 
She was seldom a welcome visitor, except 
with the duchess, who made her her confi- 
dante, and followed her advice upon all oc- 
casions. "lhey never had a téte-a-téte but 
the duchess broke out against Herminia. 
Hitherto that pride which ‘is attendant on 
rank, and natural toa mother, had foreed 
her to conceal her sentiments and suspicions,’ 
even from her friend. But malice is indis- 
creet. The duchess felt the irresistible ne- 
cessity of unburdening her mind, and of ens 
gaging the countess in her resentment. ** Can 
there possibly exist a more degraded pas- 
sion?” she exclaims—** It is past all doubt that 
she loves him !—The secretary of her uncle t 
—a secretary !’?—“ Don’t give credit to 
it,” replied the countess ; “ indeed you must 
have been deceived. Sze could never pre- 
fer this obscure Creole to your son. He ‘is 
a toierably good figure, {o, be sure, but very 
inferior, even in this respect, to the count: 
besides, there is nothing captivating in him, 
nor any thing remarkable about him, except 
his presuming assurance !”—** That he’ pos- 
sesses,” interrupted the duchess, “in a mort 
unparalleled degree !—1l am certain, quite 
certain, that he entertains a passion for Llor- 
ninia, and I think he will nor hesitate to’ 


She was weil acquainted not only avow it, if he hu not done it alread 5 for 
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I am informed tiat he has positively de- || 
clared himself, and that she has listened to 


his protessious with pieasure, nay, with de- 








light; and this is ev.dent enough; for she 
sides with him upon ail occasions, and sup- 
ports him right or wrong. She is very deter- 
mined, indepeadcnt, and remantic in dispo- 
sition, which, | believe, my dear countess, 
are qualities which render women very un- 
governabie subjects !”’—* Ah, marry her to 
the count as soon as you can,” replied her 
friend, “and he will soon find means to 
tame her.”—* [ certainty would not choose 
her for a daughter-in-law, if it were not for 
her fortune. In fact, my son views her with 
indiiference: I know he never loved her: 
but he wiil sacrifice himself for the interest 
of his family. But, between us, we must 
contrive to remove this secretary from the 
emibassy.”’— ‘i hat will be a difficult task,” 
replied the countess; the duke, who 
cares very little about supporting and up- 
hoicing his friends, piques himself very 
much about protecting his protégés. ‘The 
reasou is pretty obvious ; friends are rarely 
employed about any thing except their own 
interest: those who are warmly patronized 
are devoted to the advancement of the in 
terest of their patron; and so, in fact, they 
ougit to be. Another substantial reason 1s, 
protégés of Alphonso’s class never become 
rivals, though they may add greatly to the 
credit aad. honour of those in place.”— 
«¢ "That is an excellent thought of yours,” 
returned the duchess, ** for 1 beeve we run 
great risk at court, by serving our equals.” 
‘due countess let the latter remark escape 
her inadyeitently. She would willingly have 
reca led it.. It was too late, and she was‘a 
listie weitled at the duchess’s reply, though 
it was really not meant to be personal, A 
téie-a-1éte between two vain and ambitious | 
wemen is often of a very entertaining and | 
ridiculous nature. ‘Their maxims and _re- | 
flections are frequently pointed sazcasms, | 
undesigned epigrams, or indiscreet ayowals, | 
which siip out unintentionally, in the warmth | 
of conversation. . After a moment’s sience, 
the countess said, she certainly thought it | 
necessary that the duke should be made ac- 


quainted with Alphonso’s presumption, as | 


EE ———— 
es 


| well as Herminia’s folly —** “1 hat will bea 


delicate undertaking,” replied the duchess; 
* you know the duke’s self-sufficiency. He 
thinks himse]f a man of the deepest penetra. 
tion. He always pretends either to doub 


, or entirely to disbelieve whatever he has not 


discovered. The most convincing proof 
will be requisite, and how shall we procure 
them ?”—« Why, watch them both narrowly, 
t» be sure! Can we not set the abbé a 
work? Dll be bound he’ll assist you in the 
business, without! hesitation, for he hates 
«Alphonso ; he has been impertinent to him,” 
—‘ But the abbé is a silly pedant; I dare 
not propose it to him; I know what his an- 
swer will be.”—* What ?’—“ Why, that 
he will not act in the capacity of a spy, 
People of such limited understanding cay 
szidoum be made very serviceable in this 
way. But pray, why does Melvil take so 
warm an interest in his welfare :’—* I do 
not know; however, I have been told by 
some one, that Melvil is acquainted with 
his father, a Creolian, who resides upon a 
smali estate in the neighbourhood of Besan- 
gon. There appears to me a mystery iy 
this warm friendship—Well thougnt of! [ 
have a friend at Besancon, the Marchioness 
of ****; [ think [ shall be able to discover 
something, by means of her assistance, that 
will serve our purpose. I will go and write 
to her immediatelv.”—** But why do you 
not have a little conversation upon the sub- 
ject with the Baron de Jussy ? He is related 
io Herminia, and of course he has a right 
to remonsiraie with her upun the extrava- 
gance of her conduct.”—* Ab, but the 
Baron is a poor creature, a thing called a 
putlosopher, an idiot! He will be of little 
is¢ to us in this Lusiness. My son enter- 
tains a very strange opinion of him: he 
thinks he is inlove with [erminia himself!” 
—* ‘That's not very probable.” —“ Well, | 
am really of the same opinion.”—** It may 
be sv; if it be, so much the better; the im 
solent temerity of Alphonso will exasperate, 
and awaken a jealousy,”—** You are right; 
ge shail know ii.” In effect, the duchess took 
the earliest oppcrtunity to apprize the Ba 
ron of all she knew and suspected. He 
heard her with a patience and calmnes;, 
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she should make ever so suitable a match.” — 
her. “ What, Sir,” exclaimed she, with |] ‘* No, madam, I cannot allow any such 
the utmost emotion, “ are you got thunder- || thing ; on the contrary, I am of opinion that 
struck with astonishment ??—* I? not at |} Herminia would neither dishonor herscif nor 
all, Madam; Iam not astonished by such | deserve to lose the esteem of society, if she 
trifles !”—** Ttifles, Sir!?’— Yes, Madam. || were not even to make an engagement suit- 
In the first place, I do not give credit to this || able.to her rank, provided it were with a 
pretended passion ; and if I did, I should not | man of irreproachable character and morals, 
be at all surprised !’—* You entertain a'| and in a respectable situation !’"—* Such 
charming opinion of Herminia, upon my | then, I suppose, are the sentiments, Sir, 
word, Sir!?—* The best in the world, I | which you hold forth to Herminia?”—** You 
assure you, Madam ; and though Herminia | are mistaken, Madam ; I am only saying 
possesses every virtue ard every good qua- | what I should think would be my duty upon 
lity which can adorn your sex, she is not in- | such occasion.” —* Well, Sir, I have heard 
tended to be exempt from a passion which || sufficient; this interview has opened my 
at some period of our existence, I fancy, | eyes; I will take care to profit by it.’— 
pervades the breasts of most of us. Be-| * It is very flattering to me, Madam, to 
sides, he is a very interesting, superior young || have had it in my power to open your 
man; and if she docs feel an affection for || eyes,” replied the baron ; then rising from 
him, I really discover nothing wonderful in || his chair, he bowed and retired, leaving the 
it.”— At any rate, Sir, I suppose you | duchess half mad with rage and resent- 








would at least feela little indignant at such a | ment. 
misplaced passion, wou!d you not ?”—* Vice | 


The baron went directly to Herminia and 
alone should excite our indignation, Madam. |} gave her the whole history of the conversa- 
—This affair does not require so violent a|j tion, who, during the recital, kept a pro- 
sensation ; and even admitting your suspi- || found silence.—At the conclusion, looking 
cions to be just, a moderate conduct would jj at herattentively, ‘ Well,” said he, * what 
be adviseable, and what I should certainly || do you think of the duchess’s suspicions ?”’— 
adopt. I should not of course approve Her- |} Herminia blushed, and reflecting a moment, 


minia’s sentiments, but I should have no 
right to censure her ; she js at liberty to do 
whatever she pleases, in that respect.” “ At 
liberty !”” cried the duchess, with the utmost 
warmth, “ pray do you recoilect the nature | 
of the engagement between her father and | 
my son? Do you recollect in what terms | 
his will is expressed ?”?—* I am very much 
astonished, madam,” replied the baron, 
coolly, ¢¢ that you should accuse Herminia of 
not having paid implicit obedience 10 the 


replied, “ Be assured, by dear baron, of 
this, that I will never be married to the 
count, because I despise him; and that I 
will never engage in an union which the 
authors of my existence, if I were so happy 
as to be blest with them, could disapprove.” 
—« Why, certainly, the prejudices of rank 
and fortune,” returned the baron, ‘ ought 
to be respected: they carry with them the 
force of a law, as well as exalt the mind.-— 
The legislator who found out the means of 


will of her father: recollect it enjoins her || acquiring more weight, and attaching more 


not to form an engagement till after a long 
acquaintance. Now there is a considerable 
part of the term which he named, unex- 


| 


|| genealogy now forms the laudable pride of 
pired.—Nay, it goes farther ; for in making | 


respect, te title than to riches, performed a 
great service for mankind. — A splendid 


nobility. It is a pleasing task to trace back 


mention of your son, he only expressed a || our’ ancestors to ‘the most remote period, 
wish that she might be united to him, and || and to reflect upon the actions of such great 
by no means a positive command.”—“ But I | characters as haye distinguished themselves 
think you will allow, that unless she is || by their valor, justice, and the like ; and if 
united t&my son, the world will entertain || we pride ourselves upon being a member of 
a very dnfavorable opinion of her, theazh || any elegant circle in society, how muclr mere 
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forcibly must we fee! this sentiment, when 
ve reflect t! ded f 

we reflect that we have descended from 
parents who, for several ages, have held the 
most distinguished rank in it ?”—** Indeed,” 
said éciadaie, with a forced smile, ‘* there 
is little necessity of employing so much of 
your eloquence to inspire me with an opinion | 


I already possess. Do not be uneasy, my 


| dear baron, my friends shall never blush for 

ey my conduct.’—These assurances did not 

| altogether satisfy the baron; but Herminia 
changed the conversation, who thought it 

best not to pursue a subject which so visibly 

| 

| 

\ 


embarrassed his young friend. 


(To be continued.) 


a 


To the 
SIR, 


Exitor of Le Beau Monde. 


AS Iam a constant reader of your in- 
teresting monthly Work, I rejoice to find, 
that, like the Spectator, some part of each 
Number is dev oted to the improvement and 
entertainment of the female séx. I trust, 
therefore, that, like that sincere and irre- 
sistible monitor, you will not disdain re- 
ceiving the complaints, and redressing the 
grievances, of us unprotected damsels ; and 
really, my good Mr. Editor, there are many 
motives to enforce our plea. In the first 
place, your own honour and gallantry are 
conctrned ; since, if you withhold the lash 
from our lordly monopolizers of literature | 
and science, your impartiality may very 
fairly be questioned ; and the male gentry, 
{not naturally diffident,) hurried down by 
the current of vanity, may renew their scoffs, 
their ‘* gibes and jests,’’ with impunity, se- 
cure in our defenceless condition. 

In the second place, our very weakness 
forms a strong claim on your generosity. 
We are such tender, delicate creatures, 
that all our best purposes are liable to be 
crushed, if we are harshly dealt with. On 
the contrary, if, like spoiled chiidren, we 
are gently reprimanded and soothingly in- 
dulged, much good may be coaxed from us. 
I have been led to trespass thus far on your 
patience by a letter which appeared in 
vour last Number (for December.) 

You must know, that being rather of a 
musical turn, I always pay particular, at- 
tention to those parts of your miscellany 


which are appropriated to the discussion of | 


musical matters. 


one from Mr. Samuel Wesley. Now al- 
_though few wili have the temerity to ques- 


. ’ . it 
tion that gentleman’s musical talents, yet |j 


‘The letfer [ allude to is | 


|many will, after the perusal of his letter, 
‘dispute his right to the title of 4 gallant; 
since, without the least ceremony,{(and I’m 
in doubt as to its justice,) he endeavours to 
excuse his having written what he owns to 
be a very trivial composition, by asserting 
that he was under the necessity of debasing 
his usual style, in order to bring it to a level 
with (what he seems to think) the con- 
temptibie standard of a lady’staste. Lest 
some of your readers should not remember 
the offence of which I complain, I beg leave 
: to make an extract from the letter itself. 





SS 


“* With regard to the concluding move- 
ment of the piano forte duett, and which is, 
unquestionably, a ¢rivzal affair, [ can only 
plead, as an apology, that the whole piece 


was written originally for the entertainment 
: a lady; and it was considered not im- 


proper, after the busy variations of the fourth 

movement, to insert this bagatelle, by way 

of relief of the attention, supposed to have 

become somewhat fatigued and exhausted 

by listening to the preceding elaborate se- 
| ries of passages.” 

Really, Mr. Editor, this attempt to shift 
| he blame from his own shoulders, and place 
| it upon the back of us poar ladies, is un- 
worthy of Mr. Wesley. 
an inconsistency 


Besides, there is 
in the cxcuse, which is 
| glaringly evident even to me, who am but 
a ‘silly weak woman;” for the lady for 
whom Mr. W. wrote this Duett either was 
a good judge, or she was not. 


| 


1 
{ 
} 
If che were 
3 good judge, and capable of appreciating 
the merit of this “ elaborate series of pas- 
sages,” where was the necessity of intro- 
ducing something ¢riflii:g, in order to enter- 
§ g 
tain her? The same discriminating taste 
|; which would excite her admiration of the 
scientific or elaborate passages, would also 
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lead her to despise those which were tri- 
fling and contemptible. But if her feminine 
judgment ranked so low as to render it 
necessary to insert some “ trivial affair’ in 
order to please her, surely Mr. W. was os- 
tentatiously profuse of his skill, to waste it 
in “ elaborate passages” on one who could 
feel fatigue at science, and who required a 
“ bagatelle” to “ relieve her attention.” 
Would it not have been more consistent if 
the “ whole piece” had been written in the 
same pleasing, trifling, insignificant, style? 
But if even his complaisance’ to this vo- 
taress of Apollo forced him to sacrifice the 
finale to her “ exhausted attention,” surely 
it might have been omitted at Hanover 
Square, as his audience there did hot con- 
sist entirely of ladies. Indeed, Mr. Editor, 
if this kind of apology be admitted as satis- 
factory, it will be necessary in future to 
make an alteration in the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and other ‘elaborate (and 
consequently exhausting) composers.” Mr. 
W. will, Lam sure, allow that these great 
masters have written*passages quite as ela- 
borate, if not more so, than those contained 
in his own “ busy variations.” The intro- 
duction, therefore, of some “ bagatelle,” at 
the conclusion of their finest productions, 
will not (according to Mr. W’s admirable 
system) be at all improper, or rather it will 
be indispensably necessary,“ to relieve the 
fatigued attention.”—Only conceive, Mr. 
Editor, how very appropriate it would sound, 
if after performing the sublime “elaborate” 
Oratorios of the Messiah, Israel in Egypt, 
&c, or the exquisite Sinfonies of Mozart and 
Haydn (which are also rather “ elaborate”), 
the orchestra were to strike up ‘‘Go to the 
devil, and shake yourself’—-* Moll in the 
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wad,” orany other ‘ pretty tune,” by way 
of conclusion. ‘This would certainly relieve, 
atleast it would divert the ‘attention of the 
| audience”—and one bagatelle, you know, is 
as good as another.—Much as I wish, Mr. 
Editor, for an extensive perusal of your in- 
structive and amusing work, yet in charity 
to Mr. Wesley (though he had none for us) 
I hope the Number for December never. met 
| the eye of the lady for whom the Duet was 
composed ; for if her sensibility be in the 
least degree superior to her musical taste, 
| she cannot but be migitily charmed with the 
elegant compliment he has paid her. 

Before I conclude, 1 cannot refrain from 
repeating. that in casting this reflection upon 
| the musical talents of our sex, Mr. Wesley is 
unjust as wellas severe; for it cannot be de- 
nied that women in general cultivate this de- 
lightful science much more than the men: 
by the latter it is comparatively neglected 
| or despised, but among the ladies it forms an 
almost indispensable branch of education. 
| Noone is reckoned an accomplished woman, 

who is ignorant of music. With such oppor- 

tunities and advantages, their taste: must be 

more refined, and their judgment more ac- 

curate. If I am too-bold in this assertion, 

your better knowledge will correct me} 

but if you think there is any justice in my 

complaint, you will favour us insulted dam- 

sels by the insertion of these remarks, which, 

I hope, will either shame our scientific anta- 

gonist to apologize, or oblige him to demon- 

strate the truth of what he has advanced 
against us. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your sincere well-wisker 
and censtant reader, 
Camitrs. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Sketchés of the Country, Character, and 

Costume in Portugal and Spain, made 

during the Campaign, and on the Route 

of the British Army, in 1808 and 1809. 

Engraved and eoloured from the Draw- 

ings by the Rev. William Bradford, A. B. 

of St. John’s College, Oxford, Chaplain 

of Brigade to the Expedition. With in- 
cidental Jilustrations and appropriate de- 
scriptions of each subject. London, 

1809. 

The extensive monarchies of the continent 
which are still slowly submitting to the Gal- 
lic yoke will always maintain an interest in 
the mind of the philosophic politician, how- 
ever that commercial. affinity of interests 
which attaches the individuals of one coun- 
try to those of another may have declined. 
To increase, or at least to support, the in- 
fluence of our trade in Spain and Portugal 
was probably the principal motive that in- 
cited our speculating and peculating mini- 
sters into that activity with which they em- 
braced what they termed the patriotic events 
ef the Peninsula. That spring of Freedom 
which moves the whole force.of a nation they 
knew not how to touch; and while they 
acted upon the ridiculous idea of uniting the 
discordant sentiments of jealous and sepa- 
rate provinces in fealty to the deserted boots 
of Prince Ferdinand, they lost the only great 
opportunity which has yet occurred of op- 
posing the real patriotic enthusiasm of a 
powerful nation to the wide-spreading am- 
bition of Buonanarte. ‘Lhe revolution of 
Spain must nevertheless be advantageous to 
her inhabitants, in whatever manner it may 
terminate. It has broken the selfish and 
imperious spirit of an overgrown aristocracy ; 
it has dissolved the remaining heavy links of 
an oppressive super:tition ; and it has obli- 
terated another seai from that bond of feudal 
loyalty which holds a ration as an absolute 
estate in fee simple to the family of tleir 


sovereigns. Spain, therefore, should she be 
condemned to lose all the notice of the spe- 
culating merchant, will become more wor 
thy than ever of the notice of those intellis 
gent members of the community who in 
their contemplations, whether physical or 
political, have nobler objects in view than 


the security or improvement of the pecuni- 


jary advantages of trade. 


It is not, indeed, either to the merchant 
or to the philosopher alone that the publi. 
cation now under our consideration particu- 
larly addresses itself. The affairs of Spain 
have been sufficiently striking to arouse the 
attention of the curious in all the classes of 
society ; and as it is adapted to speak rather 
through the eye than the mind, there is no 
doubt but that its interest will be extensive, 
The Country, Character, and Costume ap- 
pear to be distinctly and correctly displayed. 
Views are generally the partial exhibitions 
of the painter’s powers in the picturesque, 
or they show some tingle uausual object 
which may be estimable to the naturalist, 
but cannot be considered as a feature of the 
country. Inthe work before us we per- 
ceive a more judicious sclection; and Mr, 
Bradford may be truly said to have brought 
the Peninsula and its inhabitants home with 
him. 

Of those subjects which most distinctly 
pourtray the face of the country, we shall 
describe the following.—Torres Vedras, 
Jrom the North West. ‘The view is taken 
from an eminence surmounted by a grove of 
firs, the skirts of which appcar on each side 
the picture ; a thick wood covers the valley 
beneath, across which the British army is 
marching over a wide intervening space of 
clear sandy ground. ‘The ‘Torres Vedras 


rises to the left : its form is the lower part 
of a broad cone, and its verdant sides are 
surrounded with two caste"'ated ‘ 
different heights, and its base ansears st 
ly fortified. 
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stands the town, and the country above is 
undulated with hills of those round and un« 
broken forms so common in the southern 
counties of England. ‘These hills are too 
dark, and the light is altogether too glaring 
and too:subdivided. 

The Pass near Villa Franca presents a 
bold feature of the mountains of Spanish 
Esttamadura. A broad causeway supported 
by stone-work forms the road on the bank 
ofthe Tormes. Rocky mountains rise on 
either side, and broken eminences, with 
their summits in the clouds, compose the 
principal objects of the picture. The Torme’, 
choaked up by rocky fragments in its course, 
winds on the left, and has here and there its 
sides covered with thick foliage. ‘The dis- 
tance is here again much too dark. 

The View of Salamanca is certainly defec- 
tive in the linear perspective: this is mani- 
fest by a slight imspection of any of the 
buildings ; but particularly in the cathedral, 
which, while its front seems exactly paraile! 
to the plane of the picture, has the level 
lines of its receding side converging to some 

int at a distance from the point of sight. 
The Roman bridge over the Tormes appears 
tore cortect, and is a curious object. The | 
whole wants that compression of effect which | 
nore attention to shadow might have given it, | 

Cintra is a truly picturesque view. ‘The | 
pointed mountains in the distance fade away 
in aerial petspective, while the clear =| 
dure of the intermediate hill on which the 
town is situated, softens the general effect, 
and chastens the bright light reflected from | 
red-brown heights on the left. ‘The hill on 
the right is Gaplessantly regulat ; and per- | 
haps in a work of this nature, Mr. Bradford | 
might not think himself at liberty to sacrifice | 
truth to elegance. 

The View onthe Tagus, rear Villa Vetha, . 
is a mere mass of ill- distinpuished rocks: it 
is only worth a place in this collection, a3 cx- 
exhibiting the passage of the British army 
across this celebrated river. t 

The Pass in the Mountains between Nisa | 


nd Villa Velha is one of the best subject, 
‘in the work. The mountains, broke in large 


stony masses, arise on each side, and form an | 


cends the baggage of an army : im the front, 
adark, heavy eminence elevates its solemn 
form: beneath, a rivulet winds among the 
bases of the surrounding mountains : over the 
rivulet appears a one-arched bridge, anda 
causeway is raised along its banks to preserve 
a path for the traveller during inundations. 
The light is here judiciously thrown over the 
right hand mountain, while it is partially 
seen on the opposite summits: too much of 
the bottom-valtey is in sunshine, which gives 
the shadow on the left an abrupt and harsh 
appearanee. 

Toro is a bold and well-managed subject. 
The mountains on which it stands are not 
sufficiently broken: they have too much of 
that pillowy indentment, so common in 
drawings hastily executed: the shadows on 
the left might also be strengthened, with ad- 
vantage to the general effect. The position 
of Toro, and the architecture of its prin- 
cipal buildings, are admirably adapted for 
picturesque effect. 

Villa Francais a view taken from rising 
ground, at the entrance of the town, which 
seems to lie in a Valley. The ‘linear per- 
spective is tolerably correct ; but in the small 
houses in the front, the tendency of the level 
lines when receding has not been sufficient- 
ly considered, and the eye of the observer 
is, therefore, baulked and confused. The 
distant hills are dark and muddy; and the 
light and shadow want breadsh and fullness 
throughout. 

T he Pass of Manzanal is a rich rocky stib- 
ject. More light on the fore-ground, and 
‘softer shadows on the’ distant ‘hills, would 
have greatly heightened the effect. The 
road is seen winding over a steep precip‘ce ; 
and while a sort of mile-stone denotes the 
distance from Corunna, we see the baggage 
and artillery of a retreating army, and a 


t) wounded soldier exhausted ‘and aoe by 


the road-side. ‘ 

The Castle of Benevente, with its-exten- 
sive marshy plain intetsected with rivers, is 
a pleasing subject. The castle fotms a dark 
mass “on the left, and seems a ruimous relic 

’ Moorish architecture. It is too interest- 
‘ng an object to be made the corner of a 


amphitheatre : down a path on the left de- f jicture, where its erves, bythe heavy shadow 
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which it sustains, merely to increase the effect || 
of an extensive landscape. Here we are 
sorry to see a sacrifice of utility to show. | 
The view of a wide marsh might have been 
obtained any where ; and, no doubt, distant 
hills, intermixed with woody valleys and 
towns, have a very pleasing effect ; but in 
Spain we would not take such views as may 
be had in any other country; but such 
views directly characteristic of Spain itself. 
The distant hills are here again too dark, 
and the whole is too much of one colour. 

Aliejos, a town in (on) the Plains of 
Leon. This view is not remarkable for its 
beauty, but it displays a correct portrait of 
a Spanish country town. The tower and 
steeple of the church is handsome, and sur- 
mounted with a cupola. The houses are 
mean: a castie in ruins stands on the left, at 
the brink of a formidable cavity. On the 
right-hand side of the road is a low crucifix. 
The perspective, though not perfectly cor- 
rect, is passable: the bottom of the cupola 
and the circular top of the castle are very 
erroneous. 

The Interior of the Cathedral of Sala- 
manca exhibits a specimen of the Gothic 
style of architecture in Spain. It is, now- 
ever, very ill-adapted to the feeble powers 
of aquatint engraving. ‘The linear per- 
spective is well managed, except in the 
receding part of the more distant arches of 
the roof. ‘The shadows also want strength, 
and the light wants, in some places, a clear- 
ness Which would very much improve the 
effect of the misty and jagged rays from the 
painted windows. 

Cintra, from the Lisbon Road. 'This is a 
very pleasing view: the road winds over a 
mass of rocks on the left, while the verdant 
and gentile eminence on which the town is 
situated occupies the middle of the pic- 
ture. Beyond the town, in the Gistance, | 
appears the ‘Tagus, and the mountains on its | 
oposite bank fade gradually into the acrial \ 
tint of the sky. The sunny glare, charac- 
teristic ofthe climate, is here well depicied; 
yet the rocks on the left have an unfinished |} 
and vacant appearance, which a little more 
atiention to shadowing might have ob- 
viated. 


| 
| 
i) 


4 


In the View near Villa Franca we have 
some pleasing as well as awful characteristics 
of the mountains of Estramadura. The 
eminences have in some parts the perpendi- 


cular abruptness of cliffs: their heights are 


surmounted with pines, while the hollow 
valleys are covered with thick foliage. A 
small water-mill here appears upon a narrow 
branch of the Tormes; and near it to the 
left, a cascade falls through the sides of a 
rock. ‘The distance is much too dark. 

Lisbon, and Aqueduct of Alcantara. This 
picture exhibits a distant view of Lisbon: 
beyond the town appears the bay, surround- 
ed with lofty cliffs; and on the right is the 
mouth of the Tagus. The aqueduct is on 
the left, supported by arches, gothic and 
and semicircular. This view is well shaded, 
except that the receding shadow is too dark. 
The foresground is rich and well finished, 
and the light is judiciously dispersed. 

The view of the Aqueduct of Alcantara 
is pretty and extremely-neat, but it wants 
the force of shadow to entitle it to much 
praise. It gives a good idea of the manner 
in which this famous aqueduct passes over a 
wide valley. 

Having thus narrowly examined the most 
striking features of the country through 
which Mr. Bradford passed, we will now 
examine his portraitures of the inhabitants. 

The Bishop of Guarda appears to be a 
stout man, about forty years of age. He is 
clothed in a close monkish habit, over which 
is thrown a robe of purple silk, lined with 
pink. 

A Peasant of Torres Vedras is drawn 
with much characteristic strength. He has the 
hard features of indigence, his feet are bare, 
his head is covered with a hat of a curious 
form, and his drawers, in the manner of 
trowsers, reach down his legs below the 
knees of his breeches. 

‘The armed Peasant of the Cindad Rodrigo 
Afilitia is drawn with great attention to 
character. Ile. is well clothed; a brown 
cloak hangs over a jacket of the same co- 
lour ; he bears a musket with a bayonet in 
his arms, while a heavy sword is suspended 
to his side. 

Peasants of the Corregimiento of Toro 
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appear wrapped up lke Laplanders: the 
man in brown, the woman in green and 
yellow. ‘The man wears clogs that have two 
high pegs at the heel and at the ball of the 
foot: his cap comes close over his ears, and 
he seems well fortified against the severest 
weather. 

The Peasant of the Corregimiento of 
Salamanca. ‘The dress is particularly neat 
and elegant, as the habiliments of a young 
countryman : the heavy cloak indeed appears 
like something too much. The countenance 
is expressive. - 

The Spanish Courier is a curious figure 
partly habited like an English post-boy, but 
with his hat tied with a handkerchief under 
his chin; his jacket slashed, and his legs 
buckled up in heavy jack boots: his horse 
has his tail buckled, and is caparisoned in a 
great deal of finery. We cannot think that 
the horse is very carefully drawn ; its head 
and mane are tremendous. 

A Car of Portuguese Estramadura. This 
is a heavy-wheeled carriage without sides, 
instead of which it carries upright bars placed 
opposite to each other. It is drawn by two 
oxcn. 

Servant Girls of Salamanca are apparel- 
led prettily enough. ‘They have cloaks over 
their heads, close-bodied gowns, ornamented 
aprons, short petticoats, neat slippers, and 
(if the Rev. delineator has not been too 
partial in that respect) very delicate ancles. 

The Girl of Guarda balances her pitcher 
on her head ina reclining position with great 
skill. The sole of a shoe fastened over the 
instep with a strap serves to keep her foot 
from the sand. 

Franciscans, 


portrait. It is thin, scowling, and rather 
dissatified than melancholy. 

Peasant of the Corregiméento of Sala- 
manca. 
is that of a man in the middle of life. 
eyes are large and dark, ard the features 


harsh; a brown cloak is wrapped closely : 


about Lim; his hat is wide, and he wears 


stich shoes and buckles as were formerly much 


worn by the peasantry of England. 
The portraits of a Spanish Lady with her 


‘The countenance is very good; it | 


The || excellent national portraits: the bald-headed 


| Attendant, going to Mass. ‘These are ex- 
| cellently characteristic: the features of the 
lady are large yet handsome, her eyes are 
full and prominent, her nose straight, and 
her mouth small. _ Her cloak-veil hangs over 
| her head, but shehas drawn it aside to display 


| 
| 
| 


her countenance, She counts her beads 
while she looks pointedly at her gallant- 
Her dress, though sombre in colour, is 
elegantly flounced, and her gait is rather 
that of a sinner than a saint, ‘The ducnha 
looks well aware of the disposition of her 
charge. [We have given these Figures 
as a specimen of the drawings.]—Her 
strong, masculine, and forbidding fea 
tures, her lips. dragged down at the Gore 
ners with ill nature, her vigilant eyes, 
and her steady demeanour, are well con- 
trasted with the looks and manners of the 
lady. We have scldom seen drawings that 
possessed more strength of character, 

The Boleras Dance. Were we have a 
display of the finery with which the Spanish 
peasants adorn themselves on festivals. ‘The 
young man has his hair covered with a net, 
his shoulders padded with red, green, and 
yellow silk and fringe; his cuffs and knees 
adorned with gold or gilded trinkets; he 
wears a pink sash, and a spotted handker- 
chief waves from each of his pockets in the 
waist of his jacket. His partner has her hair 
tied in a knot; her countenance is rather 
serious, and her eyes too small, we think, 
considering the leading character of that 
feature in- Spain. She has ear-rings and 
a richly-ornamented eecklace. Her petti- 
coat is yellow, her stockings blue with white 


| clocks, and her brown jacket has the same 
The countenance here ex- | 


hibited is a strong-marked and characteristic } 


coloured cufls edged with white. ‘Phe old 
man, whois playing to them of the guitar, 


| has a military hatuand whiskers, and his 


. i , : 
features are welffouched with a sort of 
smirk of gratification. : 

The Jnjant Capuchin and his nurse, aré 


| little victim of superstition exhibits, even at 


this age, a promise of that future hypocrisy 


} and overbearing sanctity for which his fra- 


ternity are so well known. A little monk, 


{ nursed and tended by a woman, is also such 


! 


a double absurdity, that none but the most 
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bigotted nation in thet world would have 
avoided being struck with the folly of se- 
parating a being from society who is, through 
every stage of life, so dependent upon so- 
ciety for every portion of his protection and 
existence. 

The Portuguese Gentleman appears 
‘ wrapt up in a heavy surtout; he wears a 
cocked hat and cockade, with the inscrip- 
tion, Vincir o Morir: his features are 
strong and large, but there is no elegance in 
his attitude or manner. 

The Peasant Boy of Nisais a fine spirited 
portrait: his eyes are full and dark, and a 
coat that reaches to his feet hangs over one 
of his shoulders. 

The Peasant in a Straw Coat is a curi- 
ous object, and resembles a native of Kamt- 
scatchka. 

The Doctor of Salamanca is well marked 
in the countenance, though we must say we 
know not what to make of the attitude, or 
the position of the hands, 

The Lady of Lisbon in her walking 
Dress may be described in the same terms 
in which we have spoken of the Portuguese 
gentleman. She is wrapped up ina heavy 
scarlet coat, the arms of which are hanging 
on either side. Her features are coarse, 
her eyes large and dark, and she is entirely 
without elegance. 

Of the military costume, whether Spanish, 
Portuguese, or Trench, (the latter of which 
Mr. B. has introduced into the work,) we 
shall say nothing. They may be interesting 
to military men: the countenances are de- 
picted with Mr, B.’s*usual attention to cha- 
racter, and are, therefore, marked with 
strong national traits. We esteem this 
work not only as an entertaining series of 
prints worthy the attention of the curious, 
but as a set of pictured documents which 
afford the historian, the politician, and the 
naturalist more information on certain points 
than the pen can give them. 
still circumstances of 


There are 
which 
would be better elucidated by the figured 
tablets of Montezuma, or the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, than by the language of the most 
enlightened scholar. This language of pic- 
tures requires, neverthelcss, considerable 


importance 





























talent, and all that judgment of taste and 
discrimination which renders verbal descrip. 
tion interesting ; yet, because it is external] 

more fascinating, it frequently falls under 
those hands which rather abuse than make @ 
proper use of its powers. 
fore, well pleased when we see such men as 
the Reverend Mr. Bradford employing the 
pencil of information so effectively, and 
upon a subject of so much general interest. 


We are, theree 


Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, 
the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, 
in the years 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805. 
and 1806. By George Viscount Valen- 
tia. 3 vols, Ato. pp. 496, 520, 506. 
When a nobleman employs his wealth 

and influence in obtaining and imparting 

such information concerning distaut courts 
and their dependent sovereignties, to which 

a traveller of inferior rank might find it 

difficult to gain admission, he undoubtedly 

deserves both the gratitude and the applause 
of society. There are undertakings which par- 
ticularly belong to individuals of fortune and 
consideration, rather than to the state itself, 
and it is by such undertakings that these 
men. most justly balance their account for 
that respect and consideration which is paid 
them by their fellow subjects. It was, there- 
fore, with a sentiment of approbation that 
we commenced the perusal of this work of 
Lord Valentia. We felt as though we were 
congratulating ourselves on being admitted 
into the suite of an English nobleman who 
was going into the most interesting regions 
of the East on a voluntary and unlimited 
embassy. We felicitated ourselves on th¢ 
prospect of now. approaching the spring- 
head of intelligence : the recesses of eastern, 
magnificence, the mysteries of the most aged 
superstition, the archives of the earliest 
learning, were all expanding themselves to 
our hopes, and were at once satisfying our 
curiosity, removing our doubts, and clearing 
up the wavering gloom that so impenetra- 
bly curtains ‘ the great catern cradle of the 
human race.”’—Our expectations were, per- 

haps, too great. We had forgot that a 

nobie lord might travel for his amusement 

as well as his information; and that now 
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France and Italy are inaccessible, the grand || blood; it is the contamination of the bad 


jour of vacancy, disgust, and ennui, might 
be removed to Asia; and that while we are 
compelled by the extensive power of our | 
euemies to make much of an ambassador 
from Persia, the wandering stars of our 
peerage might find themselves equally com- 
pelled to visit the courts of the Newaubs 
of India, the ZJmaums of Arabia, and the 
Neyibs of the Red Sea. 

We had not proceeded to any great depth | 
in this bulky production before we discover- 
ed that much of its volumnibility (to use 
the common expression of a very great man, 
we mean a very great dealer in volumes) 
consisted in the manner rather than the 
matter of its composition. We found that 
his lordship had condescended to lay the 
whole of his journal before the public : what 


indeed that is said, or done, or theught, by | 


alord, can be unworthy of record? From 


another man, this importation of unpicked } 


raw material might have seemed waniing in 
respect towards the public before whom it 
is laid. Compression, selection, and correc- 
tion might have been insisted upon. All the 
little trifling expletives of a traveller’s ad- 
ventures, which are inserted in his memo- 
randums to refresh his conversation at home; 
the mere how dye do’s of introductions to 


our countrymen in foreign parts, and all the | 


minute incidents of personal interest on the 
road, however pleasant they might formerly 
have been in the light narratives of the 
continental trips of the last generation, are 
here tedious and perplexing. 
tract the view and impede the way 

route like this of Lord Valentia’s, and make 


obscure, broken, and entangled. 
this all. We axe persuaded, that had his 
lordship undertaken the task of perusing 
his journal himself, he woidd have struck 
out all those obtrusive arisiucratical ebserva- 
tions concerning his personal rank and in- 
fluence. His rank is a part of our estimable 


constitution, not of himself. Englishmen there- 


fore revere it in its political mass, but re- 


volt at its individual ostentation.. ‘The fol- 


lowing sentiment, fikewise, is not British : 


we do not understand the contamination o- 







They con- 


principles, and the bad example of slaves, 

that his lordship must mean, not their blood, 

which has no more to do with their minds or 

their sentiments than the blood of Lord 

Valentia himself. Speaking of the Arabs, 
who inhabit the desert regions of Yemen, 
he says, “ their bravery and strict sense of 
honor elevate them far above their country- 
men who reside in cities. I should yeel happy 
in supposing that this were owing to their 
blood being less contaminated by the mixture 
of slaves from every nation, a degradation 
from which they are preserved by their pe- 
verty ; a poverty, however, that is invalu- 
able, as it secures their freedom.” ‘The af- 
fectation which characterizes this sentence, 
and which seemis to be dictated by a super- 
cilious habit of taking the consequence for 
the cffect, is frequently to be found in these 
volumes, and blemishes many of the obscr- 
vations of the neble author. 

It will be impossible for us, in the limits 
assigned to our Kevi¢w, to follow his lord- 
ship throughout the whole of his extensive 
track. He left London on the 3d of June, 
1802, accompanied by Mr. Salt, as his secre- 
tary and draughtsman, and embarked on 
beard the Minerva, for the East Indies. 

On the approach to the coast of Madiera 
we have the following specimen of his lord- 
ship’s powers in picturesque description :—- 

‘The approach was beautiful; the rich 
blue of the sea contrasted with the dark. 
brown of the lofty rocks, which presented au 
insurmountable barrier to the waves; the 
fogs of the morning covering the mountain, 


| but gradually rising and displaying the rich 
the most valuable part of his information | 


-Nor is | 


scene of the vineyards, interspersed with 
the white country residences of the mer- 
\| chants, and other rich inhabitants, formed 
|| a-scene which the pencil only can describe,” 
This is undoubtedly an elegant morceau ; 
\land highly as we estimate the powers of the 

pencil, we should have been more gratified 
\!by the frequent recurrence of these simple 
i and animated touches of the pen, than by 
|| Mr. Salt’s most correct delineations. His 
ordship, however, does not often feel him- 
sel equal to these terlal sketches, and con- 
fides too implicitly in the pencil of his 
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draughtsman, of whose labours we shall 

speak more explicitly hereafter. In the | 
general account both of this island and of 
St. Helena, we are prevented, by the dit- | 
fused nature of the journal-form in which it 

is given, from combining any interesting | 
particulars, so as at once to amuse our readers, | 
and give them a correct account of the 

work before us. In the latter island his 

lordship’s acquaintance with botany becomes 

apparent, yet the manner in which this 

knowledge is displayed is rather forbidding 

than engaging to the general class of his | 
readers. A few characteristic remarks should | 
“have always accompanied the cere | 
of each plant; and for the sake of such re- | 
marks, much extraneous matter might have | 
been omitted. At the Cape of Good Hope | 
his lordship makes an inland excursion of 

some distance; and here we have to com- 

* plain of the want of sufficient circumstances 

to enable us to form a correct idea of the 

country, while the omission is endeavoured 

to be supplied by the trifling occurrences met 

with by his lordship’s party. The impor- 

tance of the Cape to Great Britain forms 

indeed a short disquisition, in which we have 

another instance that his lordship can occa- 

sionally write well. : 

The Nicobar Islands are. the only objects 
that occur, between the Cape and Calcutta, 
worthy of any attention, and of these we 
find an interesting account; and it is curious | 
to perceive that a chain of islands, of which 
the inhabitants are so far beneath civiliza- 
tion, exists among surrounding nations who 





heights in the scale of social policy. His 
Lordship’s journey through India consists of 


a series of visits to the native princes, and a | many reasons why his Lordship was not 
tiresome sameness accompanies his route. || exactly suited tothe undertaking, and whya 
There are certainly some passages that || petty expedition uuder the authority of the 


amuse, yet there are very few that interest. 
The principal features of the connexion of 
the East India Company with that exten- 
sive region, the sentiments and real situation 
of its princes, the nature and operation of 
our legislation on nations that vary in cha- 
racter and political relations, are all passed 
over by the noble traveller, as matters be- 
neath his dignity. Although in other parts 
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| of the late Tippoo Saib, he sails from Man- 


—————==—=_ 


|and tending much to the furtherance of 
have at various periods attained various |; knowledge, if not altogether so conduciveto 





en 


of his work, he has shewn us that he is not 
wholly without the spirit of interferenee 
yet in India we perceive him travelling over 
the Company’s dominions in the manner of 
the prudent man,’ ‘‘ who could hear, see, 
and say nothing.” It is a pre-determined 
point with his Lordship to praise all the 
measures of Lord Wellesley ; and while we 
acknowledge that some of his observations 
are just, we must accuse the whole of a want 
of depth and boldness of investigation. At 
Ceylon, indeed, he gains more confidence} 
and without lamenting with him that so ex 
tensive an island’has not been reduced en¢ 
tirely beneath the Company’s authority, we 
agree in the reprehension he bestows on the 
inefficient measures that have been made use 
of for this purpose. ‘The Cingalese, al 
though they have undoubtedly at an ancient 
period participated in the external forms of 
that civilization which has pervaded the 
whole of the Indian Continent, seem never 
to have arrived at a state of perfect organiza 
tion. ‘They are rude and cunning—the 
usual characteristics of a long state of semi 
barbarism. From Ceylon, his Lordship re- 
turns to the peninsula, and having visited 
Madras, and passed through the dominions 


galore for the Red Sea. 

It is the perseverance of his Lordship im 
the prosecution of this design that stamps a 
real value on the latter part of his work; 
We applaud his motives, and we regard his 
attempts, as reflecting honour on himself, 


| the commercial advantages of this country a 
his Lordship seems to hope. Still there aie 


| East India Company was not the means df 
; executing those purposes which his Lordship 
| professes to have had inview. Indeed le 
'seems to have been rather indulged by the 
| Governor-General in a whim, than seconded 
| by the Company in an undertaking of com 

sequence. ‘The men of Leadenhall, and 
|their agents of Calcutta, are very little im 
‘terested in the nayigation of the Erythreaa 
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Seas, and care not a rupee whether the 
ancient Egyptian and Roman merchants | 
navigated its eastern or its western shores: 
Jt must be men of more liberal ideas than 
those who compose the commercial-military | 
despotism of India who can be made sen- | 
sible of the advantages of a general know- | 
ledge of all the countries of the universe, 
These monopolists may be said to be ruined 
by their own opulence, and crushed by their 
own power. ‘The whole tenor of commer- | 
cial intellect, though it grasps at power, is | 
incapable of government ; and least of all is 
it prone to forward the pursuits of know- 
ledge. Nevertheless, through the friendship | 
of the Governor General, we find Lord | 
Yalentia provided with ‘a brig, called the | 
Antelope, of about 150 tons, mounting 12 
eighteen-pound carronades, and having on | 
board forty-one Europeans, including of- | 
ficers, sixteen marines, and thirty lascars | 
and servants.” After a pleasant voyage of 


{ 
| 
| 


about a month, they arrived at Mocha, and | 
thence soon proceeded to the Afric coast 
of the Red Sea. Again, we feel it impossible | 


to pursue the track of the noble voyager | 
with any great advantage: he is ever grasp- ! 
ing little objects while he is aiming at great | 
designs ; it is still himseif, his shells, and his | 
plants that obtrude themselves along the | 
coast of the Periplis. The manners of the 
inhabitants scarcely appear, but as they have 
a reference to their conduct in their inter- 
course with his lordship, He seems to have 
had the talent of making himself respected 
by the petty Arabian governments along the 
coasts; and he has undoubtedly the happy 
talent of boasting of their submissive respect 
to his authority. Having reached Mussowah, 
and visited the Nayib of the place in due 
form, he becomes involved in a dispute with 
the Captain of the Antelope, and returns to 
Mocha. ‘The principal occurrence of this 
first expedition is the bestowing his title on 
am island on the Abyssinian shore. During 
a month’s residence at Mocha, his lordship 
allords us very few particulars concerning | 
the characters and actual government of the 
Arabs. 
Company’s resident; he visits the Dola; | 


He dines with Mr. Pringle, the | 


The sea-breeze here overtook us. 


he makes himself of consequence, and then 


departs to India. 

The second visit to the peninsula of India 
possesses features more interesting than the 
first. ‘There is much to be admired in the 
following description of part of the harbour 
of Bombay.—“ We passed between the 
islands of Salsette and Elephanta, where 
the bay begins to contract its dimensions. 
The en- 
trance to the river Pan is (has been) de- 
fended by a small fort, which was built by 
the English, and formed into a depot during 
the old Mahratta war: it is now nearly in 
ruins. The river was full, the trees being ac- 
tually half covered by the water. The paddy 
fields presented a cheering prospect by their 
healthy state ; and even the mountains were 
covered with verdure, except where their 
smooth surface was broken by rocky pin- 
nacles rising to a great height. ‘The clouds 
floated round them, and occasionally, in 
part, concealed them from our view, which 
greatly improved the scene. High cultiva- 
tion and picturesque scenery have ‘nowhere 
in India been so perfectly united.”—This is 
dreadfuily contrasted by the next sentence. 
“ The tide had just turned as we reached 
the landing-place, near the village of Pari- 
well. I was extremely shocked at discover- 
ing the vultures and Paria dogs disputing 
over the body of a poor wretch whom the 
recent famine had hurried to a better world. 
Captain Young employs twelve mento bury 
the bodies, at an expense of forty-five 
rupees per month. They haye sometimes 
performed this office to thirty in a day: 
during the rainy monsoon, the average was 
twenty-five.”—This famine had been caused 
by want of rain, and by the devastations of 
the Mahratta war.—“ Holcar and Scindiah 
laid waste whole provinces, and through a 
vast extent of country left neither tree nor 
habitation.”—The horrid traces of this fa- 
mine were visible in the heaps of putrifying 


| bodies along the vallies and by the road side, 


as far as Poonah— During this journey the 


| caves of Carli, and those of Kenneri, in 
| the neighbourhood of Bombay, are certainly 


objects of high importance, as they point out 
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the magnitude and magnificence of a religion 
formerly prevalent in India, and opposed te 
that of the Brahrhins. The presiding divi- 
nity of these subterraneous pagodas was 


Boodh; and the numerous images, some of 


which are carved with skill and elegance, 
shew the ancient prevalence of this extin- 
guished superstition. ‘The caves of Elephanta 
were also examined by his lordship. The 
carving here- is excellent. —<‘* Brahmah’s 
countenance,” says Lord Valentia, “* ad- 
mirably expresses the undisturbed composure 
of the Creator of the world. Viahnou’s, 
on the left, has every feature of benevolence, 
while the lotus which he holds in his hand 
Seems to be expanding under the genial ray 
of his eve. Seva’s, on the contrary, has a 
ghastly and dire scowl, that well accords 
with the objects that he -ho!ds before him ; 
two of the most venemous serpents, the 
covra copel. I was much surprised at the 
ingenuity of the conception and the merit 
of the execution of these figures.” 

After this excursion we find his lord:aip 
departing on his second expedition to the 
Red Sea. ‘The Panther, a cruiser, and the 
Assaye, a French schooner, were prepared 
for this service, and with these he soon ar- 
rived at Mocha. He pursued nearly the 
same course as before ; and having examined 
the large island of Dhalac, in which Mr. 
Salt discovered some tomb-stones with Cufic 
inscriptions upon them, arrived at Masso- 
wah. ‘Thence the voyage was continued as 
high as Suakin, and his Lordship displays 
considerable learning and ingenuity in his 
adaptation of the capes, bays, and islands 
which he passed, to the names and described 
positions of those mentioned by the ancient 
Greek writers. The difficulties of the na- 
vigation, and the want of fresh provisions, 
prevent the vessels from proceeding much 
farther, and we find Lord Valentia very 
speedily at Mocha again. 

After a month or six weeks? residence at 
Mocha, Lord Valentia resolved to dispatch 
Mr. Salt on a mission to Abyssinia. This 
expedition of Mr. Salt’s is the most pleasing 
feature in the whole work, although that 
gentleman’s journal participates in all the 
faults, and is replete with all the conse- 
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quential trifles concerning himself and his 
English companions, which so eminently 
distinguish the narrative of Lord Valentia 
From the account which Mr. Salt gives of 
| his journey, we perceive that the inhabit 
| ants of Abyssinia are a people ina rude state 
of semi-barbarism. Thelr country has un- 
doubtedly been occupied, in very ancient 
times, by a nation who had cultivated the 
arts with success ; and the ruins remaining 
in various parts, and particularly at Avum, 
are tostimonials to its former greatnesi-» 
Among these, along Greek inscription, dir 
covered there by Mr. Salt, and which ,has 
been translated and elucidated by the crith 
cal and historical researches of Dr. Vincent 
and other learned men, is a document of the 
highest importance, and shows the early 
preva'ence of the Greek language-in that 
distant region. Lord Valentia’s suggestions 
concerning the history of Abyssinia, which 
follow the narrative of Mr. Salt, are writtea 
with great judgement, and exhibit an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the geographical and 
historical authors of antiquity. It is with 
pleasure that we find that Mr. Sale ~has 
been sent from England, ina more direct 
‘and open manner, .to a country which must 
lead to much satisfactory knowledge of the 
interior of the African continent. We hope 
that he wil find his expectations realized is 
the discoveries that may have been made 
by the enterprising and restless Pierce, who 
| has been left in the country since Mr, Salts 
visit to the Ras Welleta Salassé. , 

On the whole, we consider his Lordship’s 
work of value to the geographer, the nae 
tural philosopher, and the commercial spe 
culator. The prolixity of the style, andshe 
egotism of narrative, will be overlooked by 
those who read for the sake of instruction. 
As public critics, we perceive much to ree 
prehend ; as individuals, we acknowledge 
that there is much to amuse, .to be admired, 
and to afford information. . 


[¥e propose to examine the Plates in out 
next Number.} 
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The Heyday, a second Divertimento for the \| A Grand Solo for the Violin, with an Ae- 


Piano Forté, by P..A. Corri, 4s. 

This is one of the most favourable speci- 
mens we have seen of this composer. The 
introduction is majestic, and forms a very 
judicious contrast with the chaste simplicity 
of the air which foliows. Without being 
very original, the variations are showy and 
tasteful. The last movement is a very po- 
pular dance, the subject lively, and Mr. 
Gorri has treated it with corresponding 
playfulness and degerté. The best move- 
ment, however, is the Minuetto, which is 
elegant and tasteful, and displays a degree 
of science which induces to hope for produc- 
tions superior to those we have formerly 
been accustomed to from the pen of Mr. 
Gorri. 


Two Sonatas for the piano forte, by T. 
Haigh. Op. 41. 6s. 

’ The first of the Sonatas is in four sharps, 
aid isin a familiar, pleasing style. The 
fhanner in which the major is introduced in 
the Andante, page 6, produces a very beau- 
tifal coritrast to the preceding well-known 
Air in the minor. 

The second Sonata begins with a move- 
ment in G minor, and is followed by a Vi- 
vace in the uncommon time of 12-8. The 


subject of the Aria Pastorale is so novel and |; 


so beautiful, that we are sorry Mr. Haigh 
has not made more of it. ‘The Episodes are 
by no means worthy of the Air itself. We 
however recommend these Sonatas, as unit- 
ing very pleasing melodies with an extent of 
difficulty not beyond the powers of a mo- 
derate performer. 


Romance for the Harp, by G. Kiallmark. 
Price 6s. 

The subject of this Romance appears to be 
taken from the Scotch Air “ Durandarte 
and Belerma.” ‘There is nothing particular 
in the arrangement to call for applause, or 
to provoke censure. 

Fol. 1i.—No. X. 


compsniment for the violoncello ad libi- 
tum; by Mestrino.- 3s. 
This is a very good exercise for the violin; 
| and the violoncello accompaniment is so cori+ 
trived, that the Solo may be very well per- 
formed without it; and yet it adds very 
much to the effect, when played together, 
The best movements are the Andantino and 
the- Rondo. 


O dolce concento, an Air with 12 varia- 
tions, for the piano forte, and an aecom- 
paniment for the fluie (ad libitum,) by 
T. Latour. 33s. 

The melody to which these variations are 
adapted is better known by the name of— 
“« Away with Melancholy.” Ithas afforded: 
a subject to several professors, for the eser- 
cise of their ingenuity, and we think that 
Steibelt has been most fortunate in his man- 
ner of treating it. His arrangement is tobe 
found in one of his Pot Pouries, beginning 
in G minor. The present arrangement, 
however, by Mr. Latour, it not without 
merit. In thé 11th variation he wanders 
rather too far from the subject : but upof the 
whole, this production is calculated to give 
us a more favourable opinion of Mr, La- 
tour’s abilities as a composer, than most of 

| his other works that we have met with. 


The Lord’s Prayer, set temusic for asingle 
voice, and designed for junior perform- 
ers on the piano forte. 18. 

The anonymous author of this wretched 
stuff did well to conceal his name. Itis said 
to be designed for junior performers: but 
we caution them against making use of this 
production, as it would lead them astray, 
rather than tend to their improvement, In 
the 3d bar ihere is the discord of the- fourth 
eft unresolved. Some of the bass notes are 
erioaeously figured, and some are not_fi- 
gured at all. The chord of the 7th, (4th 
bar, page 3,) the 7th itselfis marked sharp, 
instead of the 3d. ‘This same 7th is left un- 
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resolved. There is a 6 marked oan the jj ion. It is so easy, that any performer who 1. 

last bass note B, (5th bar, same page.) . i|} is sufficiently advanced to do justice to the 

it were aD, it might have had the chord of |j little Divertimentos of Ferrari wili find no 

the Gth: but as it isa B, it should have its |] difficulty in executing it—~The Flute part is 

common chord. ‘There is no occasion for |} of equal facility. sine 
. ol 





the 6th to be marked ‘sharp under the A, 
bar 7. The Ain the treble, after the pause, 
should be marked natural. But the worst 
passage is in bars 12 and 13, page 3, where 
the 7this resolved in ascending, at the same 
time that the bass ascends withit. It would 
be waste of time to take any farther notice 
of this contemptible trash. 







No. I, IT, and IIT, ‘A’Sonatafor the Harp, 
with an accompaniment for the flute and 
violoncello, by G. G. ferrari. Op. 44, 
As. 

‘(he simple and natural style of Mr. Fer- 
rari’s music is not the nakedness’ of barren 
genius, but the obvious result of ya correct 

and chastened tastc. Of thethree Sonatas 
before us, we prefer the Ist and 3d, which 
are very favourable specimens of the pecu- 
liar characteristics which we have méntioned 
as belonging to Mr. Ferrari’s compositions. 








Waltz, by Mozart, with variations ; ar- 
ranged originally for amilitary bund, by 
J. Collier, dnd now adupted for tle piano 
forte by H. Scinev 2%, 

The direction given at the beginning of | 
this Waltz is “* piu allegretto scherzando,” 
meaning “‘ faster playfully.” ‘This we ac- 
knowledge to.be beyond our comprehension. 

We can easily conceive, -if a piece of -music 

has been played slowly, it may afterwards 

be played faster ; but how can we begin any 
thing faster ?—Faster than what? It would. 
be much better if composers would give their 
directions jn plain English, instead of pre- 
tending to give intelligence to others ih a 
language which is unintelligible to them- 
selves, The Waltz is written in the time of 
3-4 instead of the usual time 3-8. The va- 
riations are ingenious, and well adapted to 
the piano forte, although they must of course 
lose much of their intended effect, when 
performed by an instrument so very different 
from those for which they were originally 
composed. ‘The consecutive octaves at the 
end of bar 3, and the beginning of bar 4, 
page 3, may easily be avoided, by playing 
an E in the treble, with the C sharp in the |} 
bass, instead of continuing the C in the || 


A Duet for the Piano Forte. by S. Webbe, 
jun. 5s. 

The dedication of this work to Mr.Joha 
Cramer led us to expect something more 
than ordinary in the composition, and we 
are by no means disappointed. ‘The An- 
dante, and more particularly the Finale, are 
of very superior merit.. They are~at onde 
tastefill, scientific, andvoriginal. — Sitice th 
metropolis is deprived of this gentleman’ 
talents as a performer, wé“are happy to be 
occasionally in his company.through the mee | 
dium of his.compositions, 







A Sonata for the Piano Forte, with an Ac-\' 
componiment for the Violin; dedicated 
to Lady Frances Wilson, by John Jay— 
Price 5s. 

There are two movements in. this Sona 
the first a presto, the other a rondo. >‘l 
former is much the better. It is the: Toccata“ 
— and will be found eaccllent practice. 







treble to the end of the bar., De lassement militaire,,composé par J. tee | 
. Op. 11. 58 
Sonata for the. Harp, with an accompani- We are not in the habit -of objcetthg: 
ment for the Flute, by J. Woelfl. 4s. | the price of any productions of the mind) 


The generality of this composer’s-music.is,jjand we cavnot estimate their value by any 
so difficult, as to deter most performers of }j standard, as we can the produce of manud I 
moderate attainments from looking into any || labour; but really we cannot lielp supposing | 
production that has his name prefixed to it. |} there must be some mistake in the charge o i 
‘The present Sonata is, however, an excepts |15s. for this composition. ‘Phere is nothing 
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in it ihat might not be readily produced’ by 
acomposer of moderate abilities in a very 
few hours. 


Lord Cathcart, arranged as a Rondo for 
the piano forte, by S. T. Lyon. 1s. 6d. 
This will do very well for young board- 

ing-school misses who wish to be acquainted 

with Lord Cathcart. 


The Sylph, arranged as a Rondo for the 
Piano Forte, by the same. 1s. 6d. 
This is not composition—it is a thing-done 
at a music manufactory. 


A favourite Scotch Air, arranged as a 
Rondo for the piano forte, by the same. 
ls. 6d. | 
This is a piece of goods from the same ma- 

nufactory. All these What-shall-we-call- 

them seem to have been made. up*by the 
same receipt—A common-place melody (the 
more trifling the better)—a common-place 
modulation tothe fifth of the key—the sub- 
ject introduced—a common-place return to 
the original key—the subject repeatcd—a 
few common chords, used in'a commonplace 
manner—a few common-place flourishes— 
and a thumping of the chord of the tonic, by 
way Of noisy finale. 2. Probatum est. S. T. L. 


The Three Catalanis. Written and com- 
posed by Mr. Dibdin, 1s. 
We have had so many good things from 
Mr. Dibdin, that we are willing to excuse 
him if we are sometimes disappointed. 


Moutreal, a Divertimento for the piano 
Sorte, by N. B. Chaloner. 2s. 6d. 

The best part of this Divertimento is the | 
Adagio Maestoso. ‘The introduction of the 
chord of the second, on the B flat, bar 7, ! 
page 1, is bold and:-masterly, and the whole 
movement is distinguished by sweetness of 
melody and skilful harmony. 


Susan, a song, composed by J. Fisin.— 
ls. 6d. 

There is nothing very striking or original 

in this song. One passage (bars 5 and 6, 


page 1,) reminds us-of-a Duet in The 
Mountaineers, ** Faint and wearily,” and 
the words in general are injudiciously set.— 
For example, Mr. Fisin has inserted a rest 
between the ist and 2d syllable of the word 
‘‘empty,” (3d line, page 3.) The word 
“ unfashionable” is also very drawlingly 
expressed, (page 4.) The accompaniment 
to the following passage, marked No. 1, we 
should prefet in the manner we have given 
it in our plate, No. 2. 

There are several passages in the second 
verse where the accompaniment might have 
been altered to advantage: but it is the 
same, note for note, as in the first verse. 

The.lower Fin the treble, last bar but 
one, page 1, should be an. A. ‘There are 
crotchet rests wanting after the D and C in 
the bass, bar 5, page 2; after the D inthe 
bass, bar 5, page 3; and after the D in the 
bass, bar 12, page 4. 

i 
Time lines, written on the vase of a Lady’s 

Watch, by E. Button.. Set to music by 

J. Whitaker. 1s. 6d. 


We have scen many productions of Mr. 
Whitaker that we like better. The best 
passage in the symphony is where the D and 
C flat are introduced in the bass. The slur- 
red notes in the bass, on the last line, p. 3) 
are graceful and masterly. ‘The staccato 
mark, at the words ‘ Life’s spring is 
snapp’d,” is appropriate and expressive.— 
We think that Mr. Whitaker might have 
given a more impressive effect to the last 
words, “* You die.” The accompaniment 
is deficient in the ingenuity we are accus- 
tomed to meet with in Mr. Whitaker’s pro-= 
ductions. 


Three Sonatas for the piano forte, by F. 
é Fiorillo. Op. 40. “6s. 


By the easy styie in which these Sonatas, 
or rather Sonatinas, are written, we con- 
ceive they were written for Master Laborie, 
to whom they are dedicated. ‘They are 
much in the style of Ferrari, and abound in 
pleasing passages. We recommend them at 
very tasteful exercises for beginners. 


ne ed 


——————————SSS 
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an original patriotic song, for the piano 
Farte and voice, by R. Taylor, Chester. — 
Is. 6d. 


We should: have thought it very unneces- || 


sary to announce that a song was intended 


for the voice as well as for the piano forte: || 


but we suppose a patriotic sang differs from 
ather songs, as much as it would seem that 
patriots differ from common men. If Mr. 
R. Taylor intended the word original to be 
applied to the.music, it is wrong—the music 
has long been common property. The 
movement in 6-8 strongly resembles the song 
called ‘“‘ The tight little Island.” Indeed 
theonly part which may be considered as 
perfectly original is the phrase 4 tempo ma- 
rinaso giusto. We confess this is quite 
mew to us, and we fear it will puzzle better 
musical critics than we are, to explain what 
is meant by it. This mari-noso style is 
entirely out .af our course, and we have no 
chart or compass to direct ourselves or others. 
But the music is quite as goed as the poetry. 


4 Concerto for the piano forte, with ac- 
companiments for a full band, by William 
Slapp. Op.8. &s. 6d. 


Mr. Slapp we believe is a pupil of Mr. 
Mazzinghi. As the production of a young 
compaser we are inclined to give him cre- 
dit: Indeed the attempt to write a Con- 
certo evinces an ambition which we are dis- 
posed to encourage. We are better pleased 
even when young men fail in their attempts 
at what is beyond their powers, than to fol- 
low the retrograde movements of great pro- 
fessors, whcn they are employed in arrang- 
ing a favourite air or a popular jig, ‘he 
subject Mr. Siapp has chosen for the Finale 
is ‘f Moggy Lander,” which he has arranged 
with considerable skill ; and we should per- 
haps have admired it still more, if we had 
not heard Mr.S. Wesley’s extemporaneous 
effusions in treating the same subject, at Mr. 
Goss’s Concert last year. Mr. Slapp will 
not think we estimate his composition too 
lightly, when.we say we read it with plea- 
ture after having heard Mr. Wesley. 
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No. VIL and IX of Skiliern’s Collection 
of favourite Country Dances, arranged 
for the piano forte, with their proper 
figures. 18. each. . 

No. VIIL contains Morgiana, Montreal, 
| The Exile, Lord Cathcart, Calabria, Prime 
| of Life, and The Spanish Patriots; of which 
| the first, second, and fourth are by far the 
best. 

No. IX contains The Happy Return, 
Lord Cochrane, Flora M‘Donald, The 
Russian Dance, The Italian Monfrina, The 
Stralsund Waltz, the New Spanish Patriots, 
Whiskey for ever. This collection is infe- 
rior to No. VIII. The only good ones are 
Lord Cochrane, and Whiskey for ever. 





Gaité de Caur, petite fantasie pour le 
piano forte, par J. Blewitt. 2s. 

We think the whole of this title should 
have been given in French ; for the same 
reason which made it mecessury to say— 
‘«« London, printed for B. and W.” would 
operate to the exclusion of all the French 
words. Of the two movements, one is a 
Moderato, the other a Larghetto. We 
think them very ill adapted to express the 
gaieté deceur. ‘The Larghetto, which par- 
| takes a little of the Scotish character, pro- 
fesses some originality. ‘The second move- 
|ment isa Waltz, and is treated with more 
skill than we usually meet with in this spe- 

™ of composition. ‘The re-introduction of 
the Larghetto in page 4 is very judicious; 
and the conclusion is well managed. 


Hence, Care, and all thy Train, an Ana- 
creontic song, by John Parry. s. 
There is something convivial and appro- 
priate in the style of this Song, particalarly 
the passage where the division is intro- 
duced at the words—“ The frenzied song 
that charms the soul.” We think this Song 
would produce a better effect in three flats. 


| Wilt thou say farewell, Love ? a Ballad ; 
the Music by T. Moore, Esq. 2s. 

Mr. Moore has chosen the same key 
(four flats) for this Ballad as the one on 
which Mr. Bishop has written his charming 
| Duet “I love thee.” The conclusion of 
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this Ballad is also exact)y similar. The conse- || stance, p. 5,) absolutely require the accompa= 
cutive octaves produce a very bad effect in || niment.—The Romance too, from ‘* Richard 
the Accompaniment, bar 18, page 3. The |} Coeur de Lion,” will lose more than half its 
defect will be easily remedied, by playing |) effect without the accompaniment. We 
the last of the three semiquayers of B in the |i do not consider this to be one of Mr, Von 
treble instead of G. The effect. of this || Esch’s most successful productions: The 
Ballad cannot be other than monotonous, as jj fine title-page rather prejudiced us against 
there is not a single cadence except in the |; the work before we examined it. We have 
tonic. There is not even a temporary mo- la prodigious aversion to these “ outward 
dulation to the fifth of the key. Two pages |! trappings,” that occasion so great and so use- ~ 
of music would have been quite sufficient, | less an addition to the expense of musical 
as.the vocal part and accompaniment are ; compositions. We shall always prefer those 
exactly the same in all the verses. publications that have “ that within which. 
: | passeth shew.” 





















Under the green wood tree, a Glee for three 
voices, the words from Shakespeare, the 
music by Sir J. Stevenson, Mus. D.— 
2s. 6d. 

Sir John Stevenson has constructed this 

Glee upon the model of the old Madrigal, 


La Serieta con P Allegria, air et valce pour 
le piano forte, par Jaques Calkin. 2s. 6d. 
Without being very original, the move- 
ment expressive of “‘ Le Serieta” possésses 
such elegance in its melody, and there is so 
and has hit off the style very successfully.— |} much taste and polish of style in the’ direc- 
He has been particularly happy where he |j tions for its performance, that wé were led 
has introduced the discord of the ninth.— |] to expect something very superior to what * 
There is a shake improperly introduced over |} we met with in the succeeding Scherzando, ~ 
the C in the 8th bar, p. 7; but the publica- || or Waltz, which is intended to convey the 
tion is more correctly printed that Sir J. idea of L’Allegria. 
Stevenson’s compositions usually are. Tol] In the latter there is too much repetition, 
those who are partialto the old school, or to j and several of the passages betray a want of 
those compositions which were (formerly }j skill that almost led us to suspect the tw 
quaintly termed three-part songs, we are || movements were not the production of the 
certain this will afford great delight. It isal- {same pen. The double note, F and D, 
together a very clever thing. (bar 23, page 2,) and the following G, form’ 
consecutive octaves with the treble. There 
is something very harsh in the second bar, 
with twelve variations for the piano forte, || page 7. The first four treble notes belon 
by H. De Monti. Op.27. 3s. to the chord of the 6-4 on D, but ‘the basy 
This gentleman’s name having never come }| has the 5-3. The best passage ‘in the last 
under our observation before, we were sur- || movement is the one in C, beginning at bar 
prised to find this work marked Op. 27. The |} 17, page 5. 
varations are ingenious, particularly the 4th, 
sixth, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth. We | 
hope to be better acquainted with this com- | 
poser. 


The favourite Air, ‘* Begone, dull care,” 


Avia et la Coneulescence pour le Piano 
Forte, par Von Esch. 3s. 

We are at a loss to conceive a reason for 
the pyedbald; motley title of this. work.— 
Serenade, ou les Amusements de Putney |} Why - Aria Tralian, and the rest French? 

Park, pour le piano forte, avec accom- I Why not all of it Italian, or all of it French ? 
paniament de flute; par Louis Fon Esch. || We hope that good: taste will ulthmately ex- 
As. clude all foppery from: the title-pages of 
The word obligée should have been insert- j} musical works : it isquite time. We should 
eq in this title, after the word Flute, as some }} like to see the reform commence with Mz. 
of the passages (the Ond variation, for ia- {| Von Esch, who was one of the fathers of 
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this aber ration from good sense and propric- r which consecutive ‘octaves occur. We 
ty. The Aria displays much taste, and the}) shall excuse some of them, as perhaps being 
Allegretto is light, elegant, and playful. | intended for unison passages: but we must 
; ) protest against the one in the first bar of ‘the 
Sotiata for the piano forte, with an accom-} second line, page 3, where, in resolving 
panimentfor the Flute ad libitum ; by J.|; the discord of the tritone, the D and C it 
Bi tramer. ‘No.3. 4s: the bass are doubled on the treble. ‘The Ait 
Mr: Cramer seeins to have written this in | Russe is pleasing in itself, but the arrange 
. his moments of relaxation, for some favour- | ment of it is extremely defective in point of 
ite soholar who was not sufficiently advanced |} modulation. “There is only one cadence ve 
to attempt his more masterly compositions. the fifth of the key. 
The Air “ Drink to me only,” and “ The 
tising of the Lark,” which he has introduced, E O cease to tempt; a Ballad ; thé 





















are prettily arranged ; and indeed * pret- Music and Words by Thomas Moore, 
tyness” is the distinguishing characteristic of Esq. 2s. 


the whole Sonata. This is not one of Mr, Moore’s best coms 


positions. ‘There is a want of his usual ele- 
gance and expression. We dislike the as- 
cent of the A sharp to B, vocal line, 3d bar 
page 1, at the same time that the accompa 
niment ascends from A natural to B. The 
same book-making system of printing the 
accompaniment to every verse, which we 

| have complained of in another production, 
is applicable to this. 


Come, take the Harp, a canzonet, by Sir 
J. Stevenson. 2s. 
The publishers have altered the usual mode 
of giving the author’s name in the title-page. 
This is an innovation upon established cus- 
toms, without being an improvement. ‘The 
symphony and the accompaniment are very 
properly adapted, more particularly for 
the harp. Without being very original, this 
is a graceful, pleasing melody ; but there is |; The Farewell, composed by R. Cooke.— 
rather too much repetition of the subject.— ls. 6d. 
We entertain a similar objection to this be- 
Sng called a Canzonet, as well as to many 
others, respecting which we have given our 


The exquisite manner in which we heard 
| this Ballad sung by Mr. Bartleman, at the 


; | Vocal Concerts, prejudiced us in its favour} 
opinions. Why print all the music for every || and upon a closer inspection we are not in- 
verse, if there be not the difference ofeven || clined to alter our opition. It is simple and 
a single note? Charge what price you please expressive, and contains a passage so beauti+ 
for a good composition, but don’t create un- |) ful and so obvious, we are surprised we are 
necessary expense, in order to justify an un- || obliged to acknowledge it to be not perfectly 
necessary charge. | original. We allude to the introduction of 
‘the flat third to the tonic, previous to the 
Marche des Marriages Samnites, une pas-|! modulation to the fifth of the key. (See 


torale et une Air Russe, pour le piano last bar, page 1.) On the repetition of the 
Sorte, avec un accompaniment de Flute, melody for the second verse, instead of the 
ad libitum. Par Von Esch. 2s. 6d. }\ common chord upon A in the bass, -bar4, 
Mr. Von Esch has arrabged this Marche |} page 3, we should prefer the chord of the 
(originally composed by Mozart) with some 3-4-6, the intervals distributed as follows 
judgment. ‘Lhe Pastorale is a pleasing || the 4th the lowest, the 6th the middle, the 
movement, but. it is not continued. It is|| 3d the highest ; and in the succeding chord 
connected with the Air Russe by a few bars}! of the 6th, on G, the 3d to be the highest 
‘of an Allegro, which we conceive belongs to | interval, instead of the 6th.. We wish this 


acither the one nor the other, gentleman wouid oftener favour us with the 
There are several passages in the Pastorale | fruits of his genius. 
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Henry, a Ballad, by G. Lanza, jun. 2s. 6d. | 
Mary, an Air, in answer tothe CELEBRAT- 
gp Ballad of “« Henry,” by the same. 35. 
-Henry is a very pleasing ballad, and it is | 
by far the best production we have seen | 
from this gentleman’s pen: but A/ary is a} 
tmampery performance. We are sorry to, 
see Harry in such bad company. We are 
threatened with a sequel, too! Lord have | 
mercy upon us! for Mr. G. Lanza seems to | 
haveno pity. We dislike these more last 
words. ‘There is really too much of char- | 
latanrie about these productions, and in| 
the mode of advertising them in the title- H 


page, three deep ! i 


| 
H] 


Le Joyeuse, a Rondo for the piano forte, 


composed by J. B. Cramer. 2s .Gd. | 

With all our admiration of Mr. Cramer, | 
we were sensibly vexed and disappointed at | 
this trifling production, We are sorry so| 
great a composer should suffer his name to 
be attached to a performance which has no- | 
thing to distinguish it from the herd. 


No. I. Le Badinage amusent, a Rondo for | 
the piano forte, composed by J. Leurs. 18. 


The subject is very common-place, which | 
may possibly account, in some measure, for 
ournot being able to discover a single new 
idea in the whole composition. 
the publication of such music as the ‘ Ba- 
dinage amusante” most egregious trifling, 
without contributing any thing to the amuse- 
meut of the public. 





The Red Rose, a Glee for four Foices, | 
composed by W. Knyvett. 2s. 


This Glee is for a treble, counter-tenor, 
tenor, and bass; and we are sorry to ob- 
serve that Mr. Knyvett has given in to the | 
practice of printing the parts intended to be | 
sung by the counter-tenor and tenor in the 
same clef with that to be sting by the treble. 
We have heard this practice defended, upon 
the plea that it makes it easier for the | 
singer: but we cannpt subscribe to the opi- 
nion: for as:those singers who are sufficient- |! 
lyadvanced in music to sing by the notes 
would as easily learn one clef as 


We think \ 


must be a matter of indillerence to them. in 
what clef it was written ; and those who are 


not capable of singing from the notes, er 


those who are pr jacipally guided by the ear, 
will be more governed by the distance of 
the intervals, than by any clef placed at the 
beginning of the line. In the old mode of 
printing, each part, with its appropriate clef, 
was obvious : according to the present prac- 
tice, it ismzt easy to ascertain what voice ig 
intended for each particular part. If those 
parts which are to be sung by treble voices 
are printed in the same manner as those in: 
tended for the couuter-tenor and, tenor, 
how are we to know by which voice it is to 
be sung? It supposes a degree of scientific 
knowledge which makes the alteration to- 
tally unnecessary ; for any person who is 
competent to decide by the compass for 
what voice the line is calculated, would be 
able to perform it without these leading- 
strings ; and a person of oniy moderate 
i knowledge of the usual éxtent of the 
different voices would be rather puzzled 
than assisted by them, ‘To remedy this, 
we would recommend those who are ad-' 
vocates for this innovation (for such we 
must call it) to specify at the beginning of 
each line the voice for which it js in- 
tended. We have noticed this more par- 
ticularly at present, becayse a composer of 
Mr. Knyveti’s reputation gives a sort of 
sanciion to this innovation. 

Of this Glee we think favourably. The- 
Mottivo is sprightly and flowing, but is rather , 


|} too often repeated ; and we are surprised 


that a composer of Mr. Knyvett’s science 
should have overlooked the consecutive fifths 
that occur between the counter-tenor and the 
tenor parts, in the first bar of the second. 
line, page 1. The passages we most admire 
are contained in bar 5, 6, &c. page 4, at 
the word:—J will love thee still, ‘where 
the parts are put together in a most masterly 
wnanner. ‘lhe minor is also excellent, par- 
ticulariy wwhere the modulation takes place’ 
o the relative major. The passage“dlso by” 
which Mr. kK. returns to the original subject. 
jrom the minor is novel ard ingenious. ° 


another, it | 
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Andante et Rondeau a la militaire, pour le 
piano forte, par L.Jansen. 2s. 

Of these two movements, the Rondeau is 
the better. There is something original in the 
subject, and it is treated in a manner which 
evinces a knowledge superior to what is ge- 
nerally met with in composers of this species 
of music. There is, however, a necessity 
of extending the hands too much in the 
playing; the passages are too “much dif- 
fused ; and we think it injudicious in Mr. 
Jansen to have introduced so many ledger 
lines, (see page 5;) the passages would have 
been much easier to read, had they been 
written an octave lower, and the words ot- 
tava alta introduced over them. 


The Beauties of Purcell, selected, revised, 
and arranged, with a separate accom- 
paniment for the Piano Forte, by J. Corfe, 
Gentleman of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 
—Vol. I. il. 5s. 


The success which has deservedly at- 
sened the publication of Mr. Corfe’s «« Beau- 
ties of Handel,” has induced him, we be- 
lieve, to undertake a similar selection from 
the admirable productions of Henry Purcell. 
Dr. Clarke has also lately published a col- 
lection from the same delightful composer, 
and we sincerely rejoice to find that these 
charming works. are becoming daily more 
and more in request ; for in our opinion, no- 
thing can tend more to excite a proper con- 
tempt for the modern trash with which we 
are continually inundated, and to improve 
the musical taste of the public, in every re- 
spect, than the diffusion of Purcell’s exqui- 
sitely beautiful and original com positions. 

The editions by Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Corfe are somewhat different in their plan 
and arrangement. Dr. Clarke has com- 
pressed his “ Beauties of Purcell” in one 
volume: the selection of Mr. Corfe is to be 
extended totwo volumes. Dr. Clarke has 
added a separate part for the piano forte 
throughout: ‘Mr. Corfe has only added a 
separate piano forte part to those songs, 
duets, trios, 8c. (comparatively few in 
number) which have instrumental accompa- 
njments in the original. ‘To a!l the others he 
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Clarke has in two or three imstanves ven- 
tured to alter a few passages on the repeats, 
upon the plea of wishing to produce mote 
variety: Mr. Corfe, on the contrary, ex« 
pressly declares, that “‘ no alterations nor 
additions in any parts of the work have beer 
made by the editor.” 


two editions, as we think that the one (by 


‘who are not sufficiently advanced to play the 


| Genius, lo!” “* Were I to choose,” ‘ I at- 


Rebels,” is so admirably calculated to dis 


_are talking of their intention to “‘ drop from 


















We have pointed out this differencein the 






Dr. Clarke) will be more useful to those 






harmonies from a figured bass; and the 
other will be more acceptable to those whe 
wish to possess a nearly fac simile of the old 
copies, and whose competent knowledge of 
thorough bass renders the introduction of the 
chords in notes unnecessary. 

The present volume contains, among other 
beautiful pieces, “ From rosy Bowers,” 
“‘ Fairest Isle,” “* Mad Bess,” “ Hark, my 
Daridcar,” “‘ What shall 1 do,” (from this 
Ballad, Polly’s first song im The Beggars 
Opera is taken,) “ Let the dreadful En- 
gines,” “ Return, revolting Rebels,” “Thy 














tempt from Love’s Sickness,” “ Saul and 
the Witch of Endor,” ** Ye twice ten hun- 
dred Deities,” and the “ Music in the 
Tempest.” These compositions are in ge-" 
neral so well known and admired, that any” 
criticism upon their peculiar merits would 
be quite superfluous. 
The fine bass song “ Return, revolting’ 










play the inimitable powers of Mr. Bartle-' 
man, that we are surprised he has never se- 
lected it for performance either at his owt 
Concerts, or at the King’s Concert of Ane 
tient Music. 

Mr. Corfe wascertainly right in adhering 
to the original notes, but we do not see thé’ 
same necessity for his being so particular as 
tothe words. Several expressions, that it 
Purcell’s day were not considered in the 
least obnoxious, are, in the present age of 
delicate refinement, no longer tolerated: 
for example—in the Duet, “ Hark, my 
Daridcar,” where the lady and gentleman 




























above, in a jelly of love,” would it not have 
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been more decorous to have given this pass- |} 


age as. itis altered in Dr. -Clarke’s edition, 
(and ag it is always performed at the ‘Antien: 
Concerts,) instead af retaming the original 
words from the ** Orpheus Britannicus?” 
We hope Mr. Corfe will avail himself of 


for we should be sorry to see any. thing ob- 
jectionable retained, (if it could be rejected 
without lessening theeflect or expression of 
the. music,) as it might probably injure the 









-The admirable Frost Scene from ‘ King 
Arthur” is, we suppose, reserved by Mr. 
Corfe; toadorn the Second Volume; and 
from the manner.in. which he. has arranged 
the different pieces in this volume, we sin- 
cerely hope that he will meet with such en- 
cguragement as will induce him. to complete 
his task immediately. 

As our readers. may probably wish to 
know something of the history of this.cele- 
brated composer, we flatter ourselves that 
the-foliowing authentic ‘biographical sketch, 
from the pen of-Dr. Burney, (which Mr. C. 
has judiciously inserted. in his preface) will 
not prove unacceptable :— 

“Henry Purcell is as much the pride of 





1682, he was advanced to one of the three 
places of organist of the Ctfapel Royal, on 
the death of Edward, the successor of Dr. 


Christopher Gibbons, ‘in-the same’ statidn. 


‘* After this he produced so many admif- 


, able compositions for the’ chureh, and: the 
thishint, in preparing the Secend Volume ; 


chapel of which he was organist, and where 


| he was sure of having them bétter pérform- 
| ed than elsewhere, that his fame was sooh 


extended to the remotest-parts of the king- 
dom. From this time hig Anthems were 
eagerly procured, and heard wih pious 
rapture wherever they could be performed ; 
nor was (/e) suffered long to devote himself 
totally to the service of the church. 

“* He was very early in his life solicited to 
compose for the stage, and chamber, in both 
which undertakings he was so superior to all 


| his predecessors, that his compositions seem- 


ed to speak a new language ;-yet, howeye- 
| different from that to which the. public had 


| been long accustomed, it was universally 


understood. [iis songs seem to contain 
whatever the ear could then wish; or heart 
could feel. In the sweetest species Of 
chamber music which he attompred, he s6 


far surpassed whatever our country had proé 


duced or imported before,* that all other 


an Eng)ishman in Music, as Shakespear in |} musical productions seem to-have been in- 


the. preductions of the Stage—Milton in 
Epic Poetry—Lock in Metaphysies—or Sir 
Igazac Newton in Philosophy and Mathema- 
tics—He was born in 1658. His father, 
Henry, and_ uncle, Thomas, Purcell, were 
both musicians, and gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal, at the restoration of King Charles |! 
the Id. Frem whom Henry.received his.|; 
first instructions, in music, cannot be very 
cleasly ascertained; but. his. fatl er dying | 


in 1664, when he was no more. than gix |’ 


years ol, it is probable he was. qualified 
for a chorisier. by Captain, Cook, svho. was 
master of the children from the restoration 
till the time of his death, 1672; for .a 
Purcell was appointed organist of, Wesi- 
minster Abbey at 18 years of age, he must 
have learned the elements of bis art before 
his 14th year ; at whieh time Pelham Hum- 
phrey, brought up dn the Royal Chape; 
under Captain Cook, was, appointed. .his 
successot as master of the boys.—Atr 24, i: 


¥ol. II,— Na. X 






} stantly consigned to contempt and oblivion. 
Exclusive admirers. of ‘modern “symmetry 
and elegance may tall Pureell’s taste bars 
barous; yet in spite.of superior eultivatioa 
and rehnemen), in spite of ail the vicissitudes 
; of fashion, through all his rudenéss ‘and burs 
_ barism, original genius, feeling, - ahd ‘passion 
‘are, and ever Avil: be, discoweritath in his 
' works, by candid and competent judges of 
the art. 

“Lhe fllensialg is the inscription which 
may perpetuate both the: niarble’ and ‘his 


:memory :— 8 
# Here lies =. beets 
Henry Purcess, «Esq. 
who left-this lifey. 92 2 Suners 


- And is gone to that blessed place” !>+ 
where, onfy, his harmony --48 44 
can be exceeded, 


2h 


Ded 21st Nov. 1695—aged 37...° -~ 
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Guida Armonica, by J. Jouse, Professor 
of Music—il. 1s. 

The whole of this treatise does great cre- 
dit to Mr. Jousse. It seems he at first 
intended merely to publish a few pages in 
illustration of his ‘‘ Harmonic Tree,” in or- 
der {to render that ingenious invention of 
more general utility; but finding his ma- 
terials increase, he delayed the publication 
until the present comprehensive volume was 
completed. 

After a short introduction, in which the 
name and species of intervals, the nature and 
use of concords, the scales, the modes and 
the accent are explained, he proceeds to the 
treatise, which is divided into three parts : 
—lIn the First, the origin, name, and signa- 
ture of all the chords, either fundamental 
or derived, are explained and exemplified. 
—The Second Part treats of the use and ap- 
plication of the chords in harmony, funda- 
mental progressions, the preparation and re- 
solution of discords, the accompaniment of 
the scale, sequences, cadences, modulation, 
and the various genera are successively ex- 
pounded.—The Third Part is on thorough 
pass, ‘as it relates to the accompaniment of 
vocal and instrumentai.music; the signatures 
of the chords are explained, the rules of ac- 
companiment illustrated, and numerous di- 
rections given for the accompaniment of 
songs, solos, recitatives, &c. ; 

In his introduction, Mr. Jousse has the 
following interesting passage relative to the 
first invention of thorough bass:—*‘ The in- 

' vention of thorough bass is generally attri- 
buted to Ludovico Viadana, Chapel Master 
of the cathedral at Mantua, in 1603, and a 
composer of great merit. 

** Before him, organists who had some 
church music to accompany (which chiefly 
consisted of motetts), used to transcribe the 
different parts into one system, according to 
the tablature then in use ; a method which 
was very laborious and trouliesome to the 
performer. ‘To clear those difficulties, Via- 
dana imagined to express the chords, by 
placing over the bass notes figures and other 
marks, which were to be a kind of short- 
hand in the harmonic language. He like- 


























































































































































































































wise wrote a few explanatory remarks and 
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rules towards regulating the progressions 
of harmony. His. system was universally 
adopted ; and ingenious writers in every 
country successively improving upon his ins 
vention, the obstacles that retarded the pro- 
gress of musical science were at length re- 
moved, the laws of harmony were gradually 
established into a code, and a complete sys 
tem was formed, which, though it may dif- 
fer in some trifling particulars, according to 
various authors and countries, yet, in reality, 
is the same everywhere.” 


Throughout the work Mr. Jousse has dis- 


played the most intimate knowledge of his 
subject, and has conveyed his instructions in. 
the most clear, concise, and unaffected man- 
ner. ‘The rules and directions he has given 
for accompanying with propriety vocal an¢ 
instrumental music, are particularly excels 
lent ;—in no treatise have we seen the sub- 
ject so amply and satisfactorily pursued, and 
so judiciously, so ably handled. 


The plain good sense and truth of the fol- 


lowing remarks will be instantly acceded to 
by every competent judge ; and we recom- 
mend it as a valuable lesson to those accom- 
panyists (and there are many) who are more 
emulous of displaying their own abilities, 
than of assisting the singer. 


*©To accompany with propriety, a pers 


former must think only of supporting and 
setting forth the principal parts ; and he ex- 
ecutes skilfully his own part, when the effect 
of it is felt without being too much noticed. 


Whenever the accompanyist tries to ingross 
the attention to his performance, he ruins 
the execuiton of the piece, and set (sets) the 
hearers out of patience: the more he aims 
at being admired, the more ridiculous he be- 
comes ; and as soon as by a neisy accompa- 
niment, or misapplied flourishes, he takes 
away the attention from the principal parts, 
whatever talent or execution he displays, 
shews his vanity and bad taste.” 

Althoug?r, we believe, this work was pub- 
lished before the period we had fixed for the 
commencement of our review, yet we wil 
lingly everlook this circumstance, in consi- 
deration of its very great merit; and with 
yeasure recommend it as perfectly-caleu- 
iated to attam ‘Mr. Jousse’s avowed objéct. 
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On Peace. 

THE late overtures of peace made to this 
country by the French government have not 
excited those strong and general sensations 
which the approaching end of an ordinary 
contest would naturally have occasioned 
among a humane and generous nation. In 
these calamitous times, when the finest and 
noblest. feelings which warm and exalt the 
human mind have been perverted, to the 
ruin and degradation of the species, the con- 
sciousness of virtue itself becomes a source 
of apprehension ; and with the sacred names 
of liberty, humanity, and peace, the idea 
of anarchy, havock, perfidy and servitude ob- 
trades itself to the affrighted imagination.— 
We are not ainong those who believe, or 
wish to inculcate a belief, that revolutionary 
principles are no longer to be dreaded, and 
that the papal unction could, by a’ talis- 
manic power, transmute the basest metal 
into the finest ore. We mark the murderer 
the easier, frem the blood-stained mantle of 
the victim he has despoiled } and we trace, 
jn the exertion of his power, the baneful in- 
fluence of the destructive principles by which 
he has obtained it. ‘The smoaking ruins of 
Germany, Italy, and Spain proclaim aloud 
the ‘ heir of jacobinism ;” hypocrisy, mur- 
der, and perfidy; crouching for employment 
on amore extensive stage, have hailed the 
genuine offspring ; nor has the scrutinizing 
eye of anxious accomplices been able to dis- 
cover in him the slightest deviation from the 
hereditary principles, the least symptom of 
virtuous degeneracy. 

We know that moral considerations have 
seldom great weight in politics ; but surely, 
when a inonstrous system of universal de- 
struction is supported by an immense 
power; when all former propositions have 
uniformly covered a snare in which the un- 
wary have fallen and perished-: when treat- 
ies with the French ruler have served only 
to seal the doom of nations, and by drawing 


closer the bond of union, have brought un- 


| 


suspecting and disarmed victims within his ' 


grasp ; it behoves a great and powerful na- 
tion, which has hitherto braved his utmost 
efforts, and cannot perish, unless lulled inte 
false security, to pause and consider before 
it accepts the proffered friendship. 

These truths are so obvious, that we 
might have dispensed with re-producing 
them here, were not attempts sedulously 
made, even in this country, to throw on 
Great Britain the blame and odium of a pro- 
tracted warfare. ‘To refute men pleading, 
perhaps in earnest, the cause of suffering 
humanity, (and God knows it ‘has abund- 
antly suffered, of late,) is surely an ungraci- 
ous task, yet there may be cruelty in mercy, 
and want of common prudence in liberality. 
Leaving, however, aside’ all extraneous 
considerations, the question is reduced sim- 
ply to this—Is Buonaparte sincere in his 
propositions of peace ?—Is peace possible, 
in the present situation of affairs ? 

“To the first question, (is Buonaparte 
sincere in his proposals for peace?) we 
answer decidedly in the negative. We do 
not, however, pretend to say, that a short 
interval of repose might not prove accept- 
able to him in the present circumstances ; 
a truce, such as that of Amiens, would 
afford him an opportunity of consolidating 
his newly-acquired power, and of effectually 
smothering the last spark of patriotism, 
which still animates the ‘T’yrolese, the Carin- 
thians, and the Spaniards. He dreads an 
opposition springing from that sacred scource, 
more than all the efforts of the worn-out 
despotisms of Europe: it may awake in his 
subjects sentiments of sympathy, and bring 
powerfully to their recollection, that liberty 
which he has himself betrayed, and at last 
completely destroyed. A truce would aflord 
him an opportunity of: completing some 
bloodtessu surpation like that of Piedmont, 
immediately after the signing of the treaty of 
Amiens; and to remonstrances no longer 
supported by arms, he wouid answer, as he 
did to Lord Whitworth, ‘* these are tr.fes 
you should have foreseen,”* (ce sont ds 
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miscres que vous auriez di prévoir.) Swit 


zerland is probably the next in succession, 
aud a truce alone could remove the difficul- | 
ties he must naturally expect in this under | 
taking, from the assistance those brave | 
people would receive from the.’T'yrclese and | 
the Illyrians, and from the diversion of | 
Spain. When separated from those natural | 
allies, they must fall without a blow. But | 
there is another political change evidently in 
contemplation, in which we are far more 
deeply interested, and which would increase | 
manifold his means of carrying his threats | 
against this country into execution. We} 
mean the reunion of Norway to Sweden, | 
and the revival of the paramount influence ! 
of France in that country, All Europe | 
knows. that Norway, with several other 
provinces, had been offered by Bucnaparte | 
to the uafortunate Gustavus, as the price of | 
nis subseryiency. It is no less notorious, 
that Sweden has now enlisted under the 
banners of France, as a member of the. 
Rhenish confederacy ; that its king, so prais- | 
ed by Buonaparte, is ia fact become onc 
of his most devoted vassals, and is, as such, | 
treated with peculiar indulgence and regard. | 
Can it be supposed that Buonaparte, having 
now found a tractable tool, will abandon his 
designs on Notway? or that he will forget 
the assistance William, the Conqueror de- 
rived from the attack made on the eastern | 
coasts. of our island by the Norwegians? | 
While we are an armed nation, our assist- 
anee, and the inveterate antipathy of .the | 
Norwegians against the Swedes, may render 
this scheme abortive. but in the-event of a 
truce, what power can guarantee the inde- 
pendence of. Norway ? 

Lastiy, from the actual state of France, 
there can be no doubt but a truce would be 
ennently useful to Buonaparte. A truce | 
would put a stop to the murmuring of two- 
thirdsof France, reduced to the lowest de- 
gree of misery 5 a truce.of two years wonld F 

| 
lt 
i 


niature for slaughter the two least productive 

classes of the conscription; a truce would 
cnabie him to replenish his coilers with the , 
goid wiung, drop by drop, from the hands 
of his wietched subjects’§ tor such is the na 


ture of despotism, tlic resources of crcdit are 
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beyond its react, but it hoards for the exe. 
cution of its plans the exudant produce of 
extortion. Atruce of two vears would en: 
able him to fill his arsenals with naval stores, 
to build vessels, to collect his. seamen, and 
to reorganize those corps (especially the 
marine artillery) to which the Fench navy, 
during the American war, was indebted for 
its reputation. He would tien renew the 
contest with all the additional advantages 
we have enumerated ; nor can we conceive 
what security our government can require 
or obtain that such will not really be the 
case. 

Indeed the whole of Buonaparte’s conduct 
evidently proves that he considers the poli- 
tical existence of this country as incompati- 
ble with his own. His system of revolu- 
tionary empire is founded on the total sub- 
version of all European governments, as was 
the republican system on the destruction 
of all religious and civil institutions in I’rance; 
and the means employed in both cases are 
precisely the same. 
remains under arms, 


But as long as England 

the bravery and the 
loyalty of her inhabitants will equally repel 
violence and perfidy. Can the same securi- 
ty be obtained by a truce? To answer this 
question, let it be recollected in what man- 
ner Buonaparte employed the short intervaj 
of repose which followed the treaty of 
Amiens, under the name of 
consuls, were sent to survey our coasts.and 
our fortifications ; the misguided Irish were 
tampered with and urged to rebellion ; and 
the rencwal of the intercourse with, France 
was actually marked by imsurrection and 
slaughter. Nor were the agents of the 
treacherous foe jess active in the Kast. ‘The 
defection of the native priaces of India soon 
foilowed the mtroduction of his emissaries 
into that country; and a French empire 
was actually formed on the banks of the 
Jumma. He had aiready secured the fresh 
usurpation we have mentioned before, and 
armaments were fitting in ail his ports, un 
der coyer of the San-Domingo expedition— 
a pretence of which he might still, and no 
doubt, would avail himself, sheuld peace be 
oncluded now. 


Engineers, 


We therefore give full credit to Buona- 
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pare for his -sincerity in desiring a truce, 

which would atlord him a far greater scope | 
than he now possesses, to unfold his ulte- 

rior plans against this country ; but we can- 

not for one moment entertain the idea that | 
he really wishes for such a peace as England | 
can accept—** a peace, consistent with the | 
honour and security of these realms.”-—— | 
Some of the foresoing observations may | 
tend to support the opinion, which is still it 
further strengthened by the issue of the ne- 
gociations opened by Mr. Fox. We might 
also quote that passage ot onaparte’s speech 
to his senate, in whichhe says, ‘* I will show 
myself beyond the Pyrennées, and the af- | 


and this, when overtures of peaec had act- | 
ually been determined upon, and after the | 
declaration contained in the Moniteur, (we 
believe of the 17th of November,) that ! 
“ England could not in honour abandon the 
Spanish nation.” But we wish principally | 
to rest our opinion on the impossipility of | 
peace in the present circumstances, and on | 
the consciousness Buonaparte must feel of | 
that impossibility. | 

Leaving potitical rectitude aside, and we | 
believe that in the present case no one will 
be disposed to lay much stress on it, the 
only security of peace. between two rival 
nations is the fear of the calamities which 
may result from a renewal of hostilities ; 
for belligerent powers are towards each 
other in a state of nature: but to make this | 
security reciprocal, it requires that between | 
the two parties seme parity should exist, | 
as to the means of annoyance and defence ; | 
that each should have a proportionable share | 
of evils to apprehend from a first and sudden | 
aggression; and that each should possess, | 
either in itself or by its allies, adequate | 
means of retaliation. Now how do France | 
and England stand toward each other, in 
these respects? Six years of warfare have 
hardly matured into perfection the only ef- | 
ficient system of annoyance England can | 
adopt against France—that of seizing its | 
colonies, and destroying its navy and com- 
merce ; and should war be renewed ‘after a 
truce ef two years, an equal lapse of time | 


j 


. 


woud be necessary to reduce that country:to 
its present state of distress. Should France, 
on the contrary, be able to bring its means 
of annoyance to bear against this country, 
immediate destruction might follow; and a 
truce alone ccu'd afford that opportunity, by 
bringing the peace establishment of the two 
countries more upona par. ‘The struggle 
would then be, not between the navy of 
icngland and that of Buonaparte, but be- 
tween the whole population of Europe and 
16,000,000 o: British: To talk, therefore, 
about an equality of danger to be appre- 
hendcd from a sudden aggression, would be 
as preposterous as to Compare the assistance 


| Sardinia, with that which Buonaparte derives 


from his vassals. Even those allies would be 


| placed, by a truce, at the mercy of the 


enemy ; nor is it likely, that in the bustle of 
the breaking out of a new war we ‘could 
protect them from sudden invasion. At the 
conclusion of a treaty, Hanover too might:: 
be restored, to be seized again at the first 
opportunity, and thus to augment our de- 
pendency on Buonaparte, in the event of a 
renewal of hostilities. 

We have purposely omitted to speak of 


| Spain: indeed we regard her cause as hope+ © 


less, however meritorious; and we should 
not be surprised if Buonaparte were to delay 
answering the late communications from this 
government till some splendid victory over 
that unfortunate people enables him to say, 
‘* that our allies no longer stand in the way” 
of negociation.” But even that conquest, 
far from removing a principal object to a” 
solid and secure peace, would, in our opi- 
nion, increase the difficulties, by adding ma- 
terially to the advantages Buonaparte would 
possess, on the breaking out of a new war 
after a short repose. Before we can expect 


‘©a secure and honourable peace,” ' the ty- 


rant of Europe must feel and own that Eng-: 
land is able to cope with him single-handed ; 
and not a link must remain of his gigantic - 
pian to exclude us from all commercial and 
political communication with the Continent, 
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jsult, a large portion of the guilt of immediatg 

| hostility must fall on the American govem- 

ment. Politics are probably the only science 

in which there has been no advance sineé’ 
the first days of civil society. A miserable 

self interest has been the principle; a sys- 

tem of low, tricking, disciplined villainy has 
been the practice of the art. The most. 
dextrous despiser of the common obligation 

of man to man has been the most masterly 
“politician. In whatever age of the world 
that more fortunate period shall arrive, in 
which the great discovery shall be made, 
that virtue, and vice do not alter their es- 
sence by the extent of their application ; that 
what is abjured as a rule of conduct among 
individuals, cannot be exalted into a justifiae 
ble principle among the larger aggregates of 
those individuals; that generosity, frankness, 
justice and honor are not prejudicial in the 
great intercourse of nations; that in the dis 
rection of states, a crime can never be ne- 
cessary: in whatever age man shall have so 
far shaken off the favourite prejudices of the 
system by which the world has been go- 
verned, he will be able to discover, and only 
then to discover; the full folly of which his 
nature is capable. America is going to war, 
and in the folly of her ambition is going to 
war with the power which has the means of 
inflicting consummate misery upon her. A 
moderate honesty, a moderate eandour, a 
moderate forgiveness on the part of America, 
would save her the calamities of a struggle 
whieh may throw her back half a century. 
We do not expect any very heroic display 
of virtue to start up from among the diplo- 
matists of the new world. The spirit of 
America has been altogether commercial 
and with due honour to commerce and its 
spirit, we cannot doubt that it is precisely the 
one least fitted for the encouragement of the 
more manly and generous feclings. It offers 
nothing for the excitement of a grand am 
bition, nothifg to rouse the nobler feelings, 
no splendid and superior object to catch the 
eagle eye of a young nation, and lift it above 
the earth. .It inculcates valuable qualities, 
patience and economy ; but its habits of gra- 
dual accumulation, its natural over-reaching; 
its little monopolies, its petty jealousies for 


America. 

Our disputés with America are assuming 

a more serious aspect than could have been 
expected, from the spirit which seemed but 
a short time since to be growing up between 
that country and Great Britain. 
_ It is not yet ascertained whether Mr. 
Erskine’s ardour fcr acting the peace-maker 
may not have been imposed on; but it is 
obvious that the American cabinet were pre- 
pared to meet in Mr. Jackson a man of a 
different character. The President of the 
States seemed to have summoned up “ war 
in procinct” for his reception, and the com- 
mon forms of diplomatic politeness were 
violated, to give the new envoy a feeling of 
the opposition which he must be prepared 
to receive. . 

Mr. Smith, the Secretary to the United 
States, appears to have been instructed to 
throw every obstacle in the way of a fair 
adjustment. His first note is. an insult, his 
second an invective. This does not prove 
that justice is on his side; there is in the 
genera] outline of his conduct something of 
that provoking petulance, that inquisitive and 
obtrusive spirit of insinuation, which could 
only be found in a little common-wealth’s 
man, proud of his new rank, and anxious to 
be distinguished in it by his bustling offi- 
tiousness. He pretends to be possessed of 
the secrets of the envoy, to have known 
that Mr. Erskine had brought out with him 
two sets of instructions, and that Mr. Jack- 
son has been made the bearer of proposi- 
tions which he proiests to be inadmissible, 
at the moment in which he finds fault with 
him for not bringing them forward. Mr. Jack- 
son’s answers are those of aman who feels him- 
self suspected. They are cold and reserved, 
not a little stern and stardy, yet full of mat- 
ter to which America and the world may 
look, and tremble for the consequences. 
America is evidently desirous of a war, but 
she has not calculated on its sufferings : Great 
Britain is openly desirous of peace, because 
she knows the suiferings of war. But she is 
prepared to submit to a mecessary war, be- 
cause she knows the degradation of an igno- 
minicus peace. Whatever may be the re- 
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eee 
petty objects, go far to lower the native || 
vigour of a national mind. | 

The eagerness of sudden gain was the only 
ebject and only feeling of the country. Ben- 
jamin Franklin appears to have been a prime 
mover of this unfortunate impulse ; and Ame- 
rica will have to regret, and to atone by 
great misfortunes, the readiness with which 
she devoted herself to the sordid objects 
which he placed before her weakness and 
her cupidity. 

America has been once engaged in war, 
her cause was a just one, and she wearied 
out her antagonist. The people of America 
fought against the cabinet of England. The 
nations were not at enmity; and the people 
fighting in a just cause must always be vic- 
torious over a cabinet that has to combat 
both its enemy and its people. The British 
minister was defeated, not by the Ame- 
rican, but by the British people. The war 
which confirmed the independence of the 
States has heen so long past, and the triumph 
so just, that their efforts in the cause have 


attained all the fame, because all the suc- 


cess of patient sufferance, and advantageous 
heroism. But it may not be unwise in the 
American advocates for war to turn over 
the history of those days; to see the weak- 
ness, the disunion, the incapacity of her 
government, when the hour of trouble came 
to try them; the timidity of her soldiers, 
the treachery of her generals, the wayward- 
ness and insubordination of her people; | 
armies clamorous for their discharge ;. and 
when that was delayed, disbanding them- 
selves; provinces shrinking from the union, 
and only requiring an opportunity to throw 
themselves at the feet of their former 
Masters. 

It should not be forgotten that the safety 
ofthe country seems to have depended upon 
afew of those accidental circumstances on 
which a wise people would dread to rely | 
for their national salvation: that if any 
other man than Washington had commanded 
the. American armies, or any other man 
than Howe the Biitish, in the early part of 
the contest-the commonwealth must have 
fallen, 


alliance of France interposed between Ame- 
rica and the rum from which the most de- 


voted and ardent spirit uf her settlers could 


not have saved her. ‘Phis occurred’ when 
she had all advantages for carrying on a stic- 
cessful warfare; when her people were yer’ 
undebauched ; when every man had pro- 
perty to defend, and the whole force of her 
population could be brought into the field 3. 
when the spirit of liberty was strong, an 
the spirit of traffic weak ; when every Ame- 
rican felt that he fought on a great theatre 
and for a great cause; not for the petty 
interests of a monopolizing and fraudulent 
trade, but for those rights and feelings, 
without which life is not to be preferred tq 
death. Nothing can be more futile than the 
views of those, who imagine that the same 
success must attend the army of a nation; 
when the objects and. means are different. 
America is now plunging, for the first’ time, 
into that monstrous anomaly in politics— 
a commercial war—that war, of which, as 
Burke has said, the object is to “ purchase 
ten thousand hozsheads of sugar at ten thou- 
sand times their value ;” throwing out of 
the question the sweeping crime of com- 
mencing a war which can be dispensed with. 

‘The nearer and more immediate feeling 
of the national interest is adverse to it un- 
der every colour and shape of policy. Where 
are the resources of America, for the war 
which she would be forced to wage? Have 
her rulers, standing on the verze of that 
tremendous gulph from which they may 
save, or into which they may plunge their 
country, taken time to reflect on the inade- 
quacy of their means to their ambition? 
‘Three thousand miles of sea coast exposed 
tothe navy of Britain! the depositories of 
the weaj:h and vital spirit of the country, 
the principal towns of that immense extent 
of sea-line, exposed to destruction ! a turbu- 
lent and factious population! a range of 
provinces already too wide for union, and — 
too -dis-imilar in intetests, not to be easily 
induced to throw off a connexion, of whith 
nothing but the burthens and the dangers 
have been left to them ! 

We know that the cry of war, though 
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opinions of the best informed men of that } 
country: ‘but we have unfortunately no 
reason to doubt the rash and evil inten- 
tions which governors may carry into effect, 
in defiance of the wisdom of the governed. 
Mr. Maddison has been uniformly a par- 
tizan of Trance; and if he’ should feel 
it too early to exhibit the ambition of her 
new master, he has no scruples in deve- 


| 


Mr. Erskine gave up the spirit of these 
articles, and the treaty which he corcluded 
was disavowed as ‘soon’ as it was submitted 
to our cabinet. ‘The Americans resumed: 
the émbargo. Mr. Jackson was - sent -out 
to examine into the difference, and to ‘pro- 
pose On his arrival, he owas 
treated with a coldness, which was‘sufft 
ciently indicative of tne fate of his missiony 





conciliation, 


loping his relish for~the policy which || he was prohibited the oral communicatio# 


has characterised Napoleon. 
incessant reliance on subterfuge, with the 
same ready insolence of demand; the same 
spirit of wily diplomacy, with the same broad 
recourse to violence; the same disregard to 
the established forms of national communi- 
catien, with the same contempt for the esta- 
blished principles of national law, distinguish | 
them both. In Mr. Maddison’s correspond- 
ence, through his.secretary, with Mr. Jack- 
son, thereis observable a spirit which would 
justify the strongest reprisal. He forgets 
the dignity of America, in speaking of 
Great Britain ; he lets down the dignity of 
a gentleman, in addressing her envoy.— 
There is, in the correspondence, the strong 
mark of ali that distinguishes men raised to 
hew power—a perpetual declaration of un- | 
denied authority, a perpetual assumption of | 
undisputed right; a labour to discover that | 
individual! offence has been intended ; a hot 
and haughty refusal of the explanation 
which would: be satisfactory to feelings used 
to be treated with respect, and through the 
quiet consciousness that nothing could take | 
it from them, not childishly and fretfully | 


jealous of their dignity. | 


The grounds on which Mr. Erskine was 
sent to treat-with America were— 


1. That America-and England should an- | 
hul, at the same period, the orders in coun- | 


cil and thenon-intercourse bill. 

2. That America shouid, during the war; 
relinquish the french colonial trade which 
she was not-allowed to carry on during 
peace. 

3. That England should be allowed to 
assist America:-in enfércing her embargo 
against Irance, aslong as that power main- 


tains her unjust edicts against British com- 
merce, 





| 


















The same || which might most effectually -make™the 


objects of the contending parties meet each 
other; he was then desired to assign’ the 
reasons of his cabinet for disavowing “Mr 
Erskine’s treaty. ‘Those were stated with 
great plainness, and at great length, ina 
letter, which for distinctness, vigour; and 
closeness of reasoning, is perhaps not éxé 
ceeded by any public note of modern times: 
This treaty was disavowed, as inconsistent 
with the instructions, and that with the 
knowledge of the American negoctators; 
the reparation for the attack on the Chesa* 
peake frigate was refused, because wher 
offered, it was thrown back with insult 
After those declarations, Mr. Jackson cons 
ceived that on his part, making overture? 
was at an end, and that it was now the office 
of the American Secretary to offer proposals 
on the opposite side, which the British Env 
voy was to examine and decide upon, for 
the advantage of his nation. But this was 
not paying sufficient homage to the dignity 
of the Union. 

Mr. Smith declares, that admitting all 
good-will on his part, the determination of 
the British Envoy to adhere to the principles 


| reason for refusing to submit any proposition’ 
on the part of America. 

This may show a ‘want of acquaintance 

with the habits of diplomacy,’ but it shows 
|}something worse—a determination to with- 
| draw from that spirit of justice and of rea- 
}}son which nations are, in alutost every case,” 
anxious to have apparently on their side.— 
simerica has obviously familiarised herself to 
the thoughts-of hostilities with England, ‘and 
probably feels, at this instant, our readiness 
|} for arbitration as an impediment—a dull de- 
{| lay to the exhibition cf those powers which 


| on which he-set out, would be’an adequate . 
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she is to send forth in pursuit of victory and 
renown.— We began our view of this subject 
by observing on the peculiar style of Mr. 
Smith’s notes; it is peevish, fretful, and 
of a character perfectly novel to men ac- 
customed to the cautious, guarded, polite 
ceremonial of European diplomacy. . If we 
wanted any confirmation of the accounts 
which travellers have given us of the low 
edueation and vulgar habits of the American 
people, we might find it in those papers. 
But. while she has still a moment for re- 
flection, let America reflect on the balance 
ofevil and good which vibrates before her. 
What can she conquer? Canada? The 
chance of war is even there against her. 
But does she want territory? Can she make 
use of even the tenth part of what she has? 
The evils are of a more real nature. The 
British navy sweeping her ships from every 
sea; laying her towns in ashes; making in- 
cursions on her coast; her seamen thrown 
out of employ, and reduced to the despe- 
tate necesyity of living by plunder, (for the 
state cannot provide for them but by odious 
burdens upon the people, already irritated 
and impoverished) ; her trade totally abo- 
lished; the immense population that found 
the means of comfort and industry in the 
supply of that commerce struck down at 
ence ; the individual suffering from the loss 
of European and West Indian necessaries ; 
the evil of introducing war taxes upon a 
people unused to their pressure, and unpre- 
pared for their supply ; the dangers result- 
ing to American liberty from the patronage 
which taxation throws into the hands of its 
governors ; the danger resulting to the 
American Union from the inducements 
which may be held out for separation in a 
war with Great Britain; and among those 
darigers, the serious shock which must be 
given to public morals by the disorderly life 
of a soldier; . who, besides being led into 
the excesses almost inseparable from a 
military life, may be made the instrument 
of the restless and unruly ambition which 
military habits naturally generate. 

One material object is already gained on 
our side ;—the mind of the British com- 
munity is prepared for war, if war must 

Vel. IL—No. X. 


be the result. 
pretences of American ambition. They know 
that, on the part of Britain, war is not 
commenced to swell the patronage of her 
ministers ; nor on that of America, to obtain 
a right which it would be tyranny to refuse ; 
that this child of Britain is jealous of the 
grandeur of her parent’; that she is only 
anxious, in this moment of temporary feeble- 
ness, to seize, like Shakespear’s Prince, the 
crown from the regal brow which it has so 
long circled; and, by an ungenerous and 
unfilial perfidy, place it upon her own. Our 
miserable expeditions have degraded us in 
the face of the world: we are not to wonder 
if the hasty calculation of American cupidity 
should have identified the nation with its 
ministers, and rushed into the error of con- 
ceiving that the present was the decisive 
time for insolent demand, and fer successful 
aggression. But she will be disappointed: 
she will find that Britain cannot merely repe’, 
but punish injury. 
sacred head may be, sunk and pressed down 
by the visitation of human calamity, she is 
still strong enough to rebuke the unfeeling 
rapine which could dare to trench upon her 
sovereignty ; that she still bears the sceptre 
and the pride of more prosperous times; 































‘They see through the thin — 


: That bowed low as her 


that her strength has not altogether departed 
from her; and that still the aged nerve of 
Britain may be too strong for the youthful,’ . 
unbroken, arrogant vigour of America. 

The subsequent dismissal of Mr. Jackson 
is a strong testimony of the feverish irritation’ 
which agitates the blood of this trans-atlantic 
State. Petulanee, more frequently than 
courage, provokes the ebullitions of inexpe- 
rience ; and history affords numerous ex- 
amples of adolescent states over-eager in 
courting the hour of danger. Cool and de- 
terminate resolution should now direct the 
measures of our ministers: where they have 
nothing to fear, we may expect that waver- 
ing to cease which has rendered-their con- 
duct undecided, and their purposes ineffect~ 
ual. America has renewed her Non-inter- 
course. edict. likewise, although with some 
slight palliatives.—-A minister is sent to sup- 
ply the place of Mr. Jackson, end we hope 
with credentials becoming Briiish dignity. 
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DRAMATIC COMMENTS. 
° ° : qa 
The Revenge of Dr. Young,, continued.——Mr. Kemble’s Zanga. 


The scene in the second act, where Zanga }j amiable object who has. attached heradi£te 
prompts Alonzo to ask. his friend’s consent to |i them. In, the fall of such a man, our com- 
his marriage with Leonora, contains many jj passion ia mingled with terror, even before 
masterly touches. Friendship yielding to |j he resolves on the murder of his wife: but 
the impulse of love would have been a com- {jin that astonishing scene, how forcibly are 
mon and an easy delineation :, in this, the re- |] both these emotions ynited |. Here the, sim- 


gard which Alonzo bears his friend is acted  plicity which the poet has, bestowed ap.his 
upon by a villain, who.is making the passion 


H lovely victim ;-—the playful innocence and 
of love his instrument of revenge, and en- {| tender attachment that are apparent in all 
deavouring to convert the very concessions | her manners, impel our commisseration, in 
of friendship into motives of jealousy... The || her fate. Our terror at the deed of Othello 
hesitating question of Zanga “ You will not lis thereby increased, and the strictest. disci- 
wed her, then?” is exquisitely conceived, | ple of the French or Grecian school must ac- 
and requires that the actor should perfectly || knowledge the principal desiga of Tragedy 
comprehend the situation in which the au- fj to have been accomplished, . Indeed no.ay 
thor intends to place him. _The character of || thor conforms more closely to the rules. of 
Alonzo, is indeed too weak to sustain. the jj the ancients, which were derived, from, g- 
interest which the spectater. must cer- jf ture, than Shakespear—it is to the rules.that 
tainly be inclined to feel in it. Voltaire, in |} were derived from religious or natipnal. cuse 
his Zhedtre de Copneiile, . frequently asserts fj toms, that the French tragedy prides itgelf 
that love. must,be the, prime agent ina tra- ] 9n conforming. The character of Alonzo 
gedy,. or else must not be admitted into it, or will not bear this,investigation : he loves the 
at least must not influence the actions of the }} mistress of his friend, and meanly listens to 
principal personages. LePere Brumoy also } the advice of his slave to take advantage of 
allows that terror and compassion are the | his. friend’s. misfortunes, and, to wound his 
emotions which it is the province of tragedy |] friend’s bosom by asking his consent to his 
to.invite. These observations of the French | espousals, It is Carlos, not Alonzo, who rises 
¢titics are not particularly applicable to jj in our esteem, and Leonora, though guiltless, 
the drama of their own country, which ra- |] 0ses much in our regard for her. preference 
ther seems to have demanded a stateliness |} of the latter to. the former. The pity, there; 
that must elevate the supposed situations of |] fore, which should accompany, the terror.of 
the actors far above the commiseration of the |j the catastrophe, is already bestewed on.Car- 
spectators. It is in. nature that these re- jj los, before the termination of the. second 
marks are founded, -and no. quthor.hasex- act. ' oe Attanne 4 
hibited the truth of them more powerfully | . But while Dr. Young has, rendgred.Alon- 
than Shakespear, His Othello is rather the jj 20.abject rather than estimable, be bas,cer- 
beloved, than the lover, of Desdemona. }j tainly made his suspicions appear. marenae 
He cancels no bond of friendship to obtain # tural. . He has. yirtually inipred.his, friend, 
ber hand: she admires the greatness of his 
soul,.and of his actions, and, becomes his, im }| smggestion that may. lessen, bis friend’s. value 
despight of rhe authority of her father. The jj and claims to.his.affection, Lf the poes-bad 
lové of Othello therctere takes nothing from 
the sum of his other illustrious qualities, and } 
we feel willing to permit the pride and magr 
manimity of such a man to be jealous of the 























traits that might awaken our pity—had he 
} made him simple and amiable, the uncon> 


scious and innocent, rather than the imbecile 
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KEMBLE’S ZANGA. 





tool of superior treachery, had” he by any 
means saved him from our contempt, the 
third and fourth acts would have been in- 
teresting. ‘The dark suggestion of Zanga in 
the speech “Not send him! ha!—that 
strikes me,” is a most artful stroke. There 
js also consummate duplicity in Zanga’s con- 
solation— 


“ 





had he enjoy’d her, 
Be most assur’d he had resign’d her to you 
With less reluctance.” 


All this is severely felt by Alonzo, who 
replies with violent agitation, 


——‘ Ha! resign her to me! 
Resign her! who resign’d her? Double death! 
How could I doubt 0 long?” 





In the fifth act the character of the heroine 
is found to possess the dignity or rather ar- 
rogance of virtue. The scene with Alonzo, 
at the termination of which she stabs her- 
self, exibits much elevated sentiment, yet is 
strongly marked with the turgid inflation of 
the Gallic stage. That spirit which towers 
above vindication may be denominated the 
folly of innocence; and however it may 
influence the conduct of some people in real 
fife, seldom gains our admiration any where 
but on the theatre. The weak and pusil- 
lantmous Alonzo sinks, in the mean time, 
beneath our considération. It is now. that 
the character of Zanga becomes truly hor- 
rible. The magnanimity which is founded 
on the most diabolical sentiments has little in 
it to attract ; while the atrocities which ac- 
company it make us shudder with disgust 
rather than terror. We acknowledge in- 
deed that a Zanga may be found in existence, 
but we ‘want not extravagant: monsters, 
whose passions are carried so far beyond the 
boundaries of human nature. ‘The fear and 
the pity which the plot of this tragedy seems 


at fitst view to claim, are lost in the author's || 


attempts torraisé in the minds of inconsider- 
atespectators a low sort of admiration. We 
feel none of that majesti¢ sorrow which 
Bramoy tells us ought to be the consequence 
of theatrical terror and commiseration, and 
which he thus admirably describes: “ Mais 
se qui les rend encore. plus agréables dans fe 























spectacle, c’est que leur talent particulier est 
d’y remplir Pame de cette tristesse majes- 
tueuse que ne produit ni l'amour, ni fa 
haine, ni admiration, et dont le sentiment 
est plus exquis que tous ceux qui naissent 
des autres passions inspirées par une repre- 
sentation naive.” This is indeed pronounced 
in the judgment of true criticism, and is a 
proof of the intentions of Brumoy to endea- 
your to bring his countrymen back to the 
true characteristics of the drama. 
Dr. Young has imitated the habits-of the 
French stage, he has set before ‘himself those 
pieces which, although they have served as 
precedents to successive French tragedians, 
have been severely reprehended by the most 
eflightened critics of that nation. 


Where 


The 
French are in many-respects good theorists, 


but their impetuosity and - false taste for 
grandeur will not permit them to purtue the 
simplicity which they understand. - 


The Zanga of Mr. Kemble: 

In a character, the excellence of which is 
that it requires deep study rather than na-. 
tural feeling, Mr. Kemble may be expected 
tobe found more than commonly successful. 
He is certainly great in Zanga: his under- 
standing triumphs: he is in every respect 
the being of Dr. Young’s creation ; or if 
there is any deficiency in the portraiture, it 
is a want of eagerness of deceit with which 
the author strives to animate the otherwisé 
tedious treachery Which fills the third and 
fourth acts. In the first speech, when 
Zanga indulges the gloomy disposition of his 
soul amid the nocturnal tempest, Kemble is 
truly impressive. Actows who watch eppor- 
tunities to rant have we heard, who in the 
following lines out-thunder the exertions of 
the very best stage-thunder-maker— 


** Rage on, ye winds-—burst, clouds—and 
waters, rear! 

Yon bear a just resemblance of my fortune, 

And suit the gloomy habit of my soul.” 


Kemble utters them with salicn and melans 
choiy satisfaction. -1t’ is with the same dark 
satisfaction that he entets into the detail of 
aisinjuries, and of his hatred to Alonzo.— 
The words— 
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«lo strike thee with astonishment at once, 
Thate Alonzo !”————— 


and the prayer which concludes the disclos- 
ure of his motives and his hopes— 


' 

«« ______ Be propitious, 

© Mahomet! on this important hour, 

And give, at length, my famish’d soul re- 
venge !” 


are marked with all that deep yet sombrous 
gratification which a demon may be supposed 
to feel, in contemplating evils which he 
longs to execute, but which he has not yet 
the means to perpetrate. 

In the remainder of the first act the part 
of Zanga offers but little to our notice. It 
is jn the second that his plot of vengeance 
bursts upon his mind. The grin of expect- 


ant malice ought to accompany these words: 


‘¢ Ha! it dawns! 
It rises to me like a new-found world !” 


The manner of Mr. Kemble is here too con- 
templative. The ensuing scene with Isa- 
bella requires more earnestness than seéms 
congenial with the dark brooding feature 
which Mr. Kemble gives it. Zanga has con- 
ceived a design suddenly: he is eager in 
seizing every circumstance that may bring 
his purpose to a successful conclusion. He 
fears to lose the rapid suggestions that are 
crowding into his mind : he calls for his ta- 
blets, and ere he has noted down two ob- 
servations, he perceives his whole object to 
lie in his persuading Alonzo to ask Leonora 
of Carlcs, and Carlos to accede to his friend’s 
request. “The cons¢suences of this measure 
appear certain ; and therefore, without di-- 
rectly noticing them, he enjoys a foretaste 
of his future revenge, by expatiating on. the 

tortures of All this Mr. Kembkc 

scems to misapprehend,, in one respect : his 
Mapner is too pensive and studious ; his con- 

ception and perpetration are too cold; 
forgets that £: 


jealousy. 


he 
wnga is a hot and sanguine son 
of Africa, and that revenge and all its con- 
comitant crimes are virtucs in his estimation. 
Shakespear’s [ago is a mean cold-blooded vil- 
lain, under the dominion of a deadly impulse 


—the very slave of malice ; whtile Zanga is 


impetuous, and believes hitself instigated 
by honour and patrietism. ‘The same cre 

tique applies to Mr. Kemble’s representation 

of the first scene with Isabella in the third ; 
act : but there is so much judgment in the 

interviews with Alonzo, that although, af 

we have before observed, there is a great | 

want of eagerness, we cannot withhold out | 

admiration of this actor in many striking poe 

ages. The following— 


«© Was’t his request ? 
that ?>— 
I fear the letter was not all a tale’— 


Are you right sure of 


and the concluding speech, after hearing 
that Isabella has-disposed of Carlos’s picture 
so as to increase the rising jealousy of Alon- 
zo— 


——* O pang to think ! 
O diré necessity! is this thy province? 
Whither, my ‘soul! ah, whither art thou 
sunk 
Beneath thy sphere ?”—— 


The commencement of the fourth act ofe 


fers a great scope for the peculiar powers of q 
Mr. Kemble. ‘I'he resolution of Alonzo to” 
accuse his wife— 


“ And to her trembling heart presenting. 
death, 


Force all the secret from her” 


staggers the hopes of the wily African. — 

Zanga becomes gloomily contempla.ive for 
awhile, and then commences, with delibe- | 
rate art, the narrative of his being eye-wits 
ness to the guilt of Carlosand Leonora. In? 
all this Mr. Kemble is admirable: indeed | 
so much does he here impel our applause; 
that we scarcely can believe that his languor 
in the subsequent scene is justly reprehen= 
sible. Indeed it must be acknowledged’ | 
that in some speeches towards the end of the’ | 
fourth act he begins to put on the sanguine’ | 
vehemence of the malicivus villain- whose 
purposes are converging to their conclusion. © 
The speech beginning with “ ‘That’s truly’ | 
great!” is delivered with triumphant energy 
ming!ed with malignant persuasion. Of Mr’ 
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Kemble’s acting throughout the last scenes 
of this tragedy, we cannot speak too highly. 
When the irresolute Alonzo drops the dag- 
ger with which he meant to murder Leo- 
nora, Zanga’s disappointment is wonderfully 
expressed by Mr. Kemble’s tone and action ; 


“ Death to my towering hopes!—Oh, fall 
from high! 

My clese, long-laboured scheme at once is 
blasted.” 


His instigations by which all the virtuous 
indignation of Leonora is excited, are deli- 
vered with exquisite duplicity. When Leo- 
nora has stabbed herself, and the remaining 


purpose of his vengeance is to rack thie bosom 
of the confiding Alonzo by com p the 
truth, the actor still shews himselfvequal to 


the expression of all the mingled” emotions of 
gratified malice, contempt of defi 

mentary throb of conscience, 
ence of involuntary compassion." 
lute and malignant spirit displa 








soliloquy, ‘* How stands the great account * 
*twixt me and vengeance ?”—the subsequent 
confession, 


“ Thy wife is guiltless—that’s one transport 
to me ;— 
And J—1 let thee know it :—that’s another!” 


Ps en ebullitions of extravagant 
h follow, are all excellent 
| seme . Kemble’s highest powers : 
tin the ‘Jast_ scene, where Zanga kneels 
over the prostrate Alonzo, the actor may be 


almost said to surpass his author: the living 
comment is richer in expression of all the 


‘se ngations of returning humanity than ever 


ee ressivé poetry of the text. 
ling attempted this arduous part 
Pedtitadia last$ but ashe had scarcely 
iearfild thé words, and much less studied the 
utrefaiice off thes his attempt was a com- 
plete failure. We: hare never seen Mr. 
yodiy ree isadvantage. 


MR. COOKE, ~~ 


Mr. George Frederick Cooke was born 
in the Barracks at Dublin, in 1756. ~ His 





. character for himself: but a ‘senior school- 








fellow laid claim to it, and he was obliged 
to content himself with Horatio, However 
he was in some measure consoled, by re- 
ceiving a much greater share of applause 
-than his rival. The next piece he took part _ 
in was Cato, and to avoid altercation, it 
was agreed to cast lots for the Dramatis 
‘Persone. Cooke drew Lucia; and such 
was the chagrin he felt at the idea of wear- 
‘ing a ipetticoat instead of strutting in a Roman 
yf toga, t ‘thtat it had nearly quenched the ardour 
of his passion, and crushed his scenic ambi- 
tion: but the applause he received en- 
couraged him. He left school in 1771, went 
| to sea, and afterwards embarked in business ; 
but less from inclination than necessity. 
He fixed on Hamlet, intending the principal || Coming to a légacy, left by a distant rela- 














father was a subaltern in one of the rege 
ments that composed the garrison. “When 
about two years of age, he accompanied his 
father to London, where he continued till 
1763, when he was placed at school in the’ 
north of England. It -was here he became. 
infected, as he himself calls it, with theatri- 
cal mania. From a clergyman in the town 
he procured the loan of a complete edi 
of.Shakspeare’s works, which he deliget ly 
read by day, and meditated on by night. 
A party of his school companions agreed to 
get up a play among themselves, and our 
hero was consulted on the choice of the 
drama best calculated for representation.— |! 





tion, when be was about twenty-one, he 
quitted business.to indulge in his favorite 
passion :—but he did not make his debut on 
public boards till after he had got through 
his inhevitance. His first appearance was 
in 1788, at the Haymarket ‘Theatre, in the 
character of Castilio, in the Orphan, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Massey; and he met with 
such suecess.as determined him to embrace 
the prefession.. He played two or three, 
subsequent nights, and then jained a pro- 
vineia|. company. From this period till 
1786, (with the exception of two years, when 
2 second windfall enabled him te act the 
part of the gentleman af large,) Cooke ran 
the customary round of Thespian itinerary. 
In July 1786 he came’ out at the York 
Theatre in the part of Count Baldwin, the 
same night that Mrs. Siddons made her first 
appearanee at that Theatre in Isabella in 
the Fatal Marriage. The May following 
he joined the Newcastle Company, with 
whom he continued four years, performing 
successively at Newcastle, Chester, Lan- 
caster, Preston, &c. In November 1794, 
hé visited the Capital of the sister kingdom, 
at the express invitation of Mr. Daly, direc- 
tor of the Dublin stage. He returned to 
England the following year, and in March 
1796 he rejoined the Manchester company, 
by whom his talents were mach respected. 
In Oct. 1797 Mr. Cooke made a second 
trip to Dublin, where he remained three 
years, rapidly rising in celebrity and favor. 
The state of internal policy and economy 
rendering it necessary to secure a powerful 
accession of talent, in the event of certain 
contingencies then undecided, the“proprietor 
of Covent Garden Theatre made Mr, Cooke, 
whose reputation was now very great, too 
tempting an offer for him to refuse; and 
thus the town is indebted to Mr. Harris for 
gne of the brightest ornaments of the pro- 
fession. Mr. Cooke made his debut in 
Richard the Third, October 31, 1800.— 
His appearance excited the greatest degree 
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.of interest and curiosity, and it was crowned 


It is.in the command of those, and the for- 


|} may be said to be communicating with his 











with the most distinguished eclat and swoces, 
ln thespace of four months he repeated thy 
character no less than fifteen times, and.al. 
ways to overflowing -houses. To review.the 
merit of Mr. Ceoke’s performances in the 
several characters he has sustained on the 
London boards, would carry us beyond:the 
limits we must prescribe ourselves at present, 
Four days after his first appearance he play. 
ed Shylock in the Merchant of ¥enice, 
which sustained the reputation he had ac- 
quired in Richard the Third. November4 
he appeared in the whimsical character of 
Sir Archy Maesarcasm, in Macklin’s farce 
Love a la Mode, which, : till. Mr. Cooke’s 
performance, never found an adequate. re 
presentative since the secession of the 
author from his professional functions.—Iaga, 
in the Adoor of Venice, was the next essay, 
November 28—December 5,. he acted the 
Hero in Macbeth; and on the 17th, came 
out in Kitely in Ben Jonson’s Every Mania 
kis Humour.—Formed with a cast of fea 
tures peculiarly adapted for the sarcastic, 
his performance of Sir Archy arid Sir Pertiy 
nax Macsycophant afford an incontestable 
proof that this is the line in which he is 
qualified to excel beyond competition. 
Mr.Cooke is ofa middle stature, rather stout, 
His features are strongly drawn, and capable 
of the most varied and contrasted inflexion. 

















































































cible expression of his eye, that his superior 
excellence in a great measure consists— 
With less gesticulation and less mechanical 
effort than perhaps any other actor gn thé 
stage, he draws a bold, decisive outline, and 
makes a deep impression on the mind :—In 
soliloquies he is eminently conspicuous ; he 
delivers them as they ought to be delivered— 
asa kind of self conference, in which a mas 









own feclings, instead of addressing them to 
the audience. 
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The Italian Opera is evidently upon, the 
decline in this country. We do not mean to 
insinuate, that it is not patronized or engou- 
raged as much as formerly ; on the contrary, 
we think it meets with both the one and the 


mediocrity, a tedious prosing monotony per- 
vades them, and tires and fatigues the audi- 
ence, who assemble without expectation, and 
separate withaut satisfaction. To the merits 
of the professors who compose the orchestra 


other, beyond its pretensions or merit. Weli we cannot be too liberal ; they deserve, indi- 


have been so long accustomed to associate 
ideas of taste, science, and excellence, with 
the productions at this theatre, that our dis- 
appointments are increased by the recollection. 
Instead of the admirable Operas of Gluck, 
Paesiello, Cimarosa, Winter, Mozart, &c. 
&c, with which we have been so often de- 
lighted, we are now forced to endure the tri- 
fling and even contemptible effusions of pro- 
fessors, whose talents scarcely exceed the ne- 
cessary qualifications of a composer for the 
Circus, or Amphitheatre, As the public pay 
90 liberally for this amusement, they are cer- 
tainly entitled to expect something more than 
the facilitics of Pucitta, or the dregs of 
Guglielmi. If the productions at this theatre 
during the last season, were but indifferent, 
this season they are bad. ‘The name of Gug- 
lielmi led us to expect something worthy of 
praise : we had given the piesent composer 


{ 
credit for a sort of hereditary talent, and. con- 


jvidially’ aud” collectively, the utmost extent 
of our praise. Buthere, again, what should 
be a source of pleasure, tends to increase our 
\disappointment : conscious of what their 
| united powers are competent to effect, we only 
lregret the more that such abilities should 
ibe so miserably emploved. But there is one 
pers which runs retrograde to all our 
lideas of improvement, that we consider it 
as a farther proof (if any such were wanting) 
of the taste of Mr. Guglielmi; we allude to 
Signor G.’s introduction of the harpsichord 
jinstead of the grand piano-forte. We do not 
know if this dereliction from good taste has 
been pointed eut to Signor G., but we have 
observed, with great satisfaction, that he hasnot 
employ ed it so much i in accompany ing the reci- 
tatives, as he did atthe opening of this theatre. 
Yet we fear the performers will not be equal- 
Hly satisfied with ourselves at this circumstance, 
Has they depend, in a great measure, upon the 


ceived that at least tie ghost of his’ father | assistance to be derived from this accompani- 


might have pervaded: his works: But ‘no 
ae thing.—There is pot a spark of that 


Jenene; ; Mr. G.’s performance, therefore, in 
the orchestra, is either disagreeable to the 


genius’ wank illumined his father's works| audience, or useless to the singer, the latter 


discoverable in those of the son. All the| 
Operas of this season have been composed by |! 
Mr. G., with the exception of one, said to 
be by Signor Per; but of this move by’ and 
bye. We e consider it as no light proof, that 
the public has not lost all pretensions to taste 


and discrimination, that these Operas have} 


been rather endured than received. None 


of that tyumuliuous expectation has preceded 


thetr appearance ; uene of that rapturous ex- 
pression of pleasure and applause, which we 
have formerly been accustomed to hear and 


experience, has attended the performance of 
this composer's works, 


No. X. Vol. I. 


A tame and meagre 


of whom would experience considerable in- 
‘eonvenience, if it were not for the admi- 
I rable manner in which they are prompted by 
Mr. W. Linley on the violoncello. We ree 
comminend Signor G. to pay a farther defe- 
rence to public opinion, by immediately res- 
toring the gtand piano-forte to its accustomed 
place in the orchestra. 

Of the opera of Sidagero, said to be com- 
posed by Signor Pes, we have not formed 
the highest opinion: indeed, if it really was 
composed by that ingenious writer, which we 
doubt, we should suspect the motive for its 
choice was a desire to keep Signor Gugliclmi’s 
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productions in countenance. It requires no 
inconsiderable extent of faith to believe this 
Opera was written by the author of ** Fi Fa- 
natico per la Musica ;” but this inferiority 
may arise from the former being a serious ope- 
ya: and a very serious one we found it. 

Of the performers who are engaged this 
season, we can only mention three, who 
have any claim to public attention : these 
are Signora Collini, and Signors Tramezzani | 
and Naldi ; ; the former is prima donna buffa, 
and in that situation she is certainly entitled 
to considerable praise. She is a good figure, 
and her person is prepossessing and agreeable : 
her voice is clear and powerful, her action 
is appropriate, and her manners possess a 
naiveté that is well adapted for the charac- 
ters she was designed to represent. But we 
cannot avoid censuring, either her ambition, 
or the mismanagement vf the manager, in 
bringing her ,forward in parts not at all 
suited to her style of acting, and in songs 
bat ill adapted to the display of her powers. 
This is doing an injustice, both to her and 
the public, and does not contribute to dis- 
guise or to diminish the want of a prima 
donna seria. We recommend to this young 
actress. to avoid the obvious imitation of 
Madame Catalani. She has natural talents, 
which properly cultivated would render any 
imitation unnecessary. She certainly wants 
science, and though not deficient in taste, 
requires a ceriain degree of polish, without 
which even the diamond is less valuable. 

Signor Tramezzani is an excellent singer : 
his voice partakes of the nature and compass 
of the baritono which is between the tenor 
and bass: his higher notes are the best, and 
approach neare: to those of perfect tenor, 
than any thing we have heard for some years. 
His style is chaste, yet ornamented ; it is 
equally distant from the vapid frippery of 
Braham, and the tameness of Mr. Harrison's 
stvle ; although in general Signor T.. sings 


much better in tune than many whom 
heard upon the stage, yet we have occasio 
ally observed him too sharp and (thoug 
rarely) too flat. We should not have noticed 
this defect in a performer of less celebrit 
and science. We like Signor T. much better] 


- serious than in comic operas. His person j 


imanly and noble ; his action is graceful andi 


jjenergetic 5 qualities we seldom see united 3” 


but it is not always equally chaste with his: 
singing : he occasionally oversteps the modess| 
ty of nature, and treads upon the heels 
pantomine. We only regret that the prima” 
donna seria is not arrived. Naldi is too well, 
known, and too deservedly a favourite with! 
the public, to render any comment upon his 
peculiar merits, necessary. 

We will not entertain our readers with the 
discords which have suspended the harmony: 
between Monsieur Deshayes and the mas 
nager; we are happy, however, to leary 
that they have been satisfactorily resolved, and 
are no longer a bar to that concord which 
ought to subsist between a performer of 
eminence and the manager of the Temple 
of Apollo. We rejoice to hear they are 


now in perfect unison. 
OF the music of the ballets, produced this} 


season, by Ferrari and Venua, we wish it 
were in our power to speak in terms of} 
praise ; but the fact really is that these pro- 
ductions are as equally distant from what they 
ought to be, as Guglielmi’s overas are distant 
from those by Winter and Mozart. We 
think the present low ebb of the Italian Opera 
affords a very favourable opportunity, of 
which, we hope, the proprietors and patrons 
of the English Operas will avail themselves ; 
at present they are very much upon a par, 
and whichever can now get the start, will 
probably maintain its ground ; there is no 
wantof native talent; it only wants to be 
elicited to be encouraged, and a proper dis 
rection given to its exertions. 
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MEMOIRS OF SIGNORA COLLINI, 


WITH HER PORTRAIT. 


GiosserinA Coitin1 was born at Turin 
Nov. 10, 1784. Her father was engaged in 
a civil employment in the service of his ma- 
jesty the king of Sardinia. In 1805 she was 
married to Mr. Collini, an advocate, and son 
to Collini the famous sculptor, principal o 
- the academy at Turin and Rome, who en- 
joyed several other posts and honours under 
his Sardinian majesty. At his death he left a 
pretty considerable fortune to his son, who 
was at that time an officer in the king of 
Sardinia’s service. 


But his inexperience, the revolution, and 
the arrival of the French at Turin, obliged 
Mr. Collini to leave that place with his family, 
and take up their residence in Milan. Here 
Mad. Collini began to apply herself to the 
study of music for her amusement, but hav- 
ing spent the small fortune which they pos- 
sessed, she very soon determined to follow it 
as a profession. 


In 1806 she was invited to sing at the the- 
atre at Plaisance. Her friends persuaded her 
to accept the proposal, and she sang in public 
for the first time with the famous David and 
Crescentini. She afterwards sung at Milan 
with Mons. Siboni; she was engaged soon 
afier as the prima donna bufla, at the same 
house. She left Plaisance, and was engaged 
for sometime at Parma and at Milan. 


In 1808 she came out as principal actress at 
the Italian theatre at Amsterdam, where she 
rewained a twelyemonth, at the end of which 


time she accepted an offer in the same capacity 
at the Opera-house in London. = > 

In 1809 she sang with Signors Siboni, Nal- 
di, Righi, Morelli, &c. In 1810 with the 
famous Tramezzani, of whom we flatter 
ourselves we shall be able to gratify our readers 
with some account in our next. With respect 
to the merits of Signora Collini as a singer, 
we have given our opinion so much at length 
in our strictures upon the Opera, that we beg 
leave to refer our readers to it. Her disposition 
is lively, and her manners amiable. She is said 
to possess a degree of generosity not very fre- 
quently attributed to foreigners; in this re- 
spect she forms a striking contrast to Madame 
Catalani, the vigilance of whose husband will 
prevent her from becoming either the victim 
of a too generous heart, or the dupe of a too 
liberal ‘hand. If we might venture to advise 
an inexperienced foreigner, it would be to 
avoid being entangled in the cabals of the 
Opera-House, and to consider it her duty as it 
ought to be her pride, to perform every part 
she undertakes to the utmost extent of her 
abilities, If the managers impose upon her, 
songs of a description not calculated to the 
display of her powers ; if they make her per- 
form the most serious instead of the most 
comic parts; the public will not blame her if 
she performs them: as well as she can. Let 
her endeavour to. improve herself in the sci- 
entific part of music, and cultivate a style of 
singing completely her own, and she will not 
fail to become a favourite of the public. 
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Delineation of, and Remarks on, the present Style of Personal Decoration. 

















The birth day dresses were neither rematk-'|trimming of the dresses. Purple and coc. 


able for splendour, elegance or novelty 5 the'lquilieo are the most favorite colours. At 


same monotonous uniformity, which has for | present small Paris pokes are the newest head 


some time prevailed in the regions of fashion, ornament, made of the same materials as the 
appears to have shed its influence over the |pelisse or mantle. It is equally useful for 


atmosphere of St. James ; we have therefore, walking as for a carriage and retains its 
only to select from the most fashionable: elegance when worn with a veil. 

circles in private life, and we sincerely wish, || Evening dress. Satin, crape, and velvet are 
that some meteor in that horizon would make || most used in evening habillimeuts, they are 
its appearance to excite the admiration, as'| much ornamented with gold or embroidery 
well as imitation of the inferior stars, that'| of chenille, they are made with long sleeves, 


usually twinkle with a borrowed light, for at, but these are short in full dress. The head 


present they appear to be most Jamentably|) ornaments are diamonds, pearls, and amas 
¢xtinguished. ranthesis, mounted & l’antique. The Persian 


Morning dresses of cloth or. bombazeen turban is also in great favor, it is in general, 
made high in the neck, laced in the back,|) Composed of gold or silver tissue. In this 
worked with chenille or narrow ribbon. . A||¢ase it will admit of no ornament, except an 
lace ruff or frill, is worn round.the neck : it/esprit, or feathers spangled, which is placed 
ives a relief to the monotony of this dress. in front. When intended to be ornamented 
A cap to set close to the head, of rich French i with jewels, it is made of plain materials, 
work, witha full narrow lace in front. Coe-| such as crape, fine muslin, or Persian sarsnet. 
quilico and orange are the most prevailing The Persian slipper made of gold or silver 
colours and most appropriate to the season... | brocade rather high in front with a small 

buckle is worn with a plain stocking. White 

Walking or carriage dress, Pelisses or}| or pale blush coloured gloves, white fans of 
mantles of velvet brocade or cloth trimmed} fine worked ivory with a small elegant paint- 


with swandown, ermine, or crape feather|| ing in the centre are most used in the fashion- 


trimming : the latter is an entire new article ;!\ able circles. Velvet and satin demy mantles, 


ee. . ° : } e . 
it is rich and beautiful. It was much worn}! trimmed with swandown or crape feather 
on the birth day both as palatines and for the) trimming are worn in the evening. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
FOR JANUARY, 1810. 








In an agricultural report for the month of!|trees blossomed ; shrubs exhibited their bud- 
January, never perhaps had the writer an|{ding leaves ; birds built their nests, and laid 
opportunity of recording such extraordinary!! their eggs. A very sudden change of the 
mildness of the season, as has occurred in|| weather, however, happened on the 14th, and 
the beginning of ‘the year 1810; which || all the rigour of winter was felt in its severest 
commenced with all the warm temperatute|| power ; the ground was soon covered with 
of the spring. Primroses were seen; fruit 'snow, and in a few hours, the thermometer 
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In the corn mark- 
ets, little variation (speaking generally) had 
occurred when this report went to press, in 
the prices of that grain which is the chief 
oe of human life; but there are 
some few exceptions. In Sussex, bread 
jcorn has been dearer than in other places ; 


which is attributed to a rapidly increasing 
barn finding employment for those, who be-||population, owing to an influx of the mili- 


fore were at field work ; and the sudden and) \tary, and of strangers passing to and from the 
great demand for straw, was readily furnished) jsea coast, and their occasional residence at 
to the cattle, which were taken from the|jthe different watering places, bringing at 
green pastures to shelterin the high fenced|;least forty thousand more people to main- 
yards. Relative to the growing crops, wel |tain during one third of the year, while 
learn. from Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, i no additional land has been brought into 
Essex,,. Wilts, and some other counties, that anor ag In Suffolk, wheat declined a 
the young wheats continue to look vigorous 3| \little in value, but not snfficiently to have 
but in,.Sussex, in the Weald, the unusual any effect on the price of flour ; and the same 
quantity of rain, that fell in. December, remark applies to Derbyshire ; but in East 
proved very injurious to the wheat crop ; and 'Lothian, the sale has been very dull, on ac- 
in. Kent, where the floods reached,. such}|count of the extreme inferiority of the qua- 
grain, has been entirely destroyed ; and from|'lity. We consider, that throughout the 
Warwickshire, there are similar complaints.||kingdom, the average price for this grain, 
Michaelmas tares promise well, the season|\during the last month, has been from 
having been particularly favourable for them,||45 to 48 shillings per coomb. In Sussex, 
as well as recently transplanted lucern roots, Ithere has been a good deal of American flour 
which, in many instances, ‘have been putinto|{imported, but which is found to be mixed 
the ground during the late open weather.||with British that is a good deal damaged. 
Turnips, from almost all parts of the king-||Barleys have been brought to market in very 
dom, are reported to be greatly improved,|igreat abundance, and we find all our former 
yielding much more food than could have iremarks confirmed, relative to the badness of 


been expected ; and they are much decreased || the chief balk of this crop. In 
in price, in several districts, especially in the| 


16 degrees Lelow the freezing point, The puree been well done. 
bours of the husbandman changed also ; the 
ploughman was compelled to relinquish his 
usual occupation, and was advantageously 
employed in conveying to the soil, that por- 
tion of manure, which is necessary to make 
the earth bring forth her increase. The num- 
ber of flails were likewise augmented; the 


Lincolne 
shire particularly, the growers, make heavy 


vicinity of Edinburgh, and other large towns, jcomplaints, because it will not malt, and 


the cow-keepers having been enabled to ob- 


‘the duty being so great, the buyers will not 
tain so much food fog their stock in the mea- 


iventure to purchase on such an uncertainty. 
dows. In Norfolk, where the turnips were|;In Norfoik, also, that description of barley 
deposited with Mr. Blythe’s manure drill, {has only with great difficulty been turned 
as mentioned in a former number of this} jinto money, even at the reduced prices of 7 


work, the crop is found to possess considerable|| 


jand & shillings per coomb to the prime sam- 
advantages. 


Coleworts and cabbages continue}) ples which have been readily sold at 20 and 
to havea healthy appearance, having already |21 shillings ; and these statements appear to 
carried much stock, and fodder likewise,. of||be applicable to almost every district. Oats 
every description, has-been amazingly plen-|/remain very steady, from 12 to 15. shillings ; 
tiful. The winter. fallowing, which had!!beans have been sold at from 22 to 26 shil- 
been retarded by the lateness of wheat seed,||lings, and in some places at 28 and 30 shil» 
has since procecded with great activity and ltings, according to their quality, and the 
success, the lands now lying up in a good}jdemand for them; grey peas have fetched 
husbandry inanner. In the Southern coun-||from 22 to 25 shillings; and boilers, 38 to 
tries, ploughing for spring corn and summer}|40 shillings per coomb. InSatolk, all grain 
tills, is commenced, and such work has al- ithe growth of last harvest, is said to rise from 
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the flai], not more than three parts of acrop ; 
potatoes are considered to turn up well, and 
sell at from 4 to 6 shillings per sack ; Kent 
hops are worth’ from £5. 10s. Od. to 
£6. 10s.; Sussex, £3. 18s. to £5. 5s. ; 
and Farnham, £8. to £10. per pocket. At 
Worcester hop market, on Saturday the 6th 
instant, there was no business done, nor yet 
on the preceding week. There is but little 
trade with the seed merchants, compared to 
what is transacted in the ensuing months of 
March and April. Turnip seed is now worth 
from 15 to 20 shillings per bushel , hemp 
seed 54 to 64 shillings per quarter; linseed 
300 to 130 shillings ditto ; cinquefoil 30 to 
40 shillings ditto; rye-grass, 32 to 46. shil- 
lings ditto ; clover, best samples, English 
red, as high as 130 shillings; English white 
115 to 125 shillings ; foreign red 125 to 140 
shillings ; foreign white 116 to 130 shillings ; 
and trefoil 40 to 60 shillings per cwt. ; rape 
seed £54 to £50 per last; and linseed oil 
aakes £16 per thousand. The prices of 
fean cattle have continued extravagantly high. 
In Yorkshire, great quantities, for some 
months past, have been bought up by jobbers, 
from all the breedersand graziers, in a more 
rapid manner, and at larger sums, than has 
been known for a very long period ; and neat 
cattle of all kinds there, have been rising in 
value, especially in calvers, which have been 
bought up with an avidity never before wit- 
nessed. In Norfolk, the shews have been 
eéinparatively smalt, and straw-yard beasts, 
have coustantly sold at from Gs. Od. to 7 
shillings per stone. In Essex, likewise, they 
have been advancing in price; and in Der- 
byshire also they are very dear ; at East Grin- 
stead fair, which is one of the largest in 
Sussex, there were plenty of good Welch 
and Scotch rants which went off readily. At 
Allesley also, there was a good supply; at 
Ross fair, the prices were very high, and the 
same accounts are received from every part of 
Scotland. Relative to fat beef, we shail, as 
we promised in our last month’s report, detail 
some of the occurrences at the Smithfield 
shew, previous to Christmas day. ‘here 
certainly isno place in the universe, which 
can boast such a display of cattle, rendered 
not only conspicuous for their high breeding, 


and their symmetry, but are also deserving 
attention for the profit they bring ; the great 
‘object being to have beasts fit for market at the 
‘soonest possible time, and at the least expence, 
‘In such laudable pursuits, which so great 
‘benefit the community, we find all ranks of 
|people engaged ; men of large property, by 
devoting a part of it toagricultural researches, 
jhave rendered the earth more productive, and 
\consequently enabled it to maintain a larger 
portion of cattle, increasing the quantity of 
janimal food brought to market, which evi- 
\dently must reduce the price. At the Smith- 
field cattle shew, are not only seen butchers, 
salesmen, and grazierz, but lords, dukes, 
and princes of the blood ; who have become 
the admirers and patrons of agricultural so- 
cieties. At this meeting, from various and 
remote parts of the kingdom, are exhibited 
the best bred and the most Leautiful animals 
that the island can produce, and high in rank 
as frequently are the judges, appointed to 
determine the prizes, yet those to whom they 
lare distributed, know that such distinguished 
characters are not appointed, merely on 
account of their rank, but Lecause they are 
practically versed, in all the necessary re- 
quisites, to fulfil such an arduous duty. As 
the most excellent judges of fat bullocks, we 
mention Lord Thanet, Lord Somerville and 
_ Duke of Bedford, and of that smaller 
| 































but equally profitable and useful animal the 
sheep, we consider Mr. Coke of Norfolk, 
land Sir John Sebright to stand pre-eminent. 
For valuable communications relating to agri- 
cultural implensents, and whatever is con- 
necied with rural affairs, to Sir John Sinclair, 
\Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Arthur Young, and 
the Reverend Bate Dudley, the inhabitants of 
Great Britain are highly indebted. At the 
Smithfield shew, Sir John Sebright and Mr. 
Warmington were the stewards ; Mr. John 
Tomalin of Leicestershire, Mr. Francis Whit- 
field of Kent, and Mr. Edward Augur of Sus- 
sex, were the judges appointed ; who, after 
a most accurate examination of the cattle, 
awarded the prizes to the following gentle 
men. 

Class 1. Prize of 20 guineas, to Mr, 
jJohn Elmonds of Gloucestershire, for a 
Herefordshire ox, aged 6 years, fed on grass 
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‘tbe, worked 2 years, travelled 76 miles 
tothe shew. . : 
Class 2. Prize of 20 guineas to Mr. John 


' Ferrett of Worcestershire, fora long horned 


ox, fed on hay and oil-cakes, aged 6 years, 
worked 2 years, and travelled 112 miles. 

Class 5. Prize of 20 guineas, to Mr. 
William Webber, of Somersetshire, for a 
Devonshire ox, fed on hay and grass, aged 
6 years, worked 3 years, and travelled 135 
miles. 

Class 6. First prize of 20 guineas to Mr. 
John Ferrett, of Worcestershire, for a He- 
refordshire ox, fed on grass, hay, and Swe- 
dish turnips, 4 years and 11 months old, and 
travelled 112 miles. 

Second prize of 10 guineas to Mr. Mi- 
chael Buckley, of Nottinghamshire, for a 
Devonshire ox, fed on grass, hay, and tur- 
nips, aged 3 years, and travelled 114 miles. 

Class 7. Prize of 10 guineas to Mr. 
Edward Boddington of Warwickshire, for 
aScotch ox, fed on grass, hay, and turnips, 
aged 4 years and travelled 90 miles, 

Class 9. Prize of 10 guineas, to Mr. 
John Edmonds, of Gloucestershire, for 3 
new Leicester wethers, fed on grass, hay, 
and turnips, aged 22 months. 

Class 10. Prize of 10 guineas, to Mr. 
John Westcar, of Buckinghamshire, for 3 
new Leicester wethers, fed on grass only, 
aged 33 months, 





Class 11. Prize of 10 guineas, to Mr. 
Harry King, junior, of Essex, for 3 South 
Down wethers, fed on grass only, aged 24 
months. 

Class 12. Prize of 10 guineas, to Mr. 
William Harrison, for 3 South Down we- 
thers, fed on grass, hay, and Swedish tur. 
nips, aged 32 months. 

Class 13. Prize of 10 guineas, to Mr. 
John Roads, of Buckinghamshire, for a 
Berkshire pig, aged 60 weeks, fed on skim- 
med ‘milk, and 4 bushels of barley-meal. 

Class 14. Prize of 10 guineas, to Mr. 
John Roads, of Buckinghamshire, for a 
Berkshire pig, aged only 40 weeks, fed on 
skimmed milk, and 4 bushels of barley- 
meal. 

Mr. Thomas Pickford exhibited a black 
and white bull, 2 years and 10 months old, 
fed on hay and turnips, weighing 201 stone 
(8 lbs. to the stone) ; and the same gentleman 
shewed some very fine Swedish turnips. 
Sir Thomas Bowes shewed 60 very fine new 
Leicester wethers, and the carcasses of two 
weighed, one 164, ard the other 163 Ibs, 
though but 2 years old, «nd fed on grass 
only sEvEN on an acre. Mr. Cothar shewed 
3 fat Gloucester wethers; Mr. William 
Coles, exhibited a large black and white pig 
20, and another 18 months old, fed on bar- 
ley-meal and water. 

[The remainder in our next.} 


REPORT OF DISEASES 


IN THE PRACTICE OF A PHYSICIAN TO A PUBLIC MEDICAL INSTITUTION, FROM 


THE 20TH OF DECEMBER 1809, TO THE 20TH OF JANUARY 1810, 





ACUTE DISEASES. 


Peripneumonia .....-cc.soosercocesereoves 2 
MERINO: vsscurecckacauucumonwesseecwuens 8 
Rheumatismus, Acutus ............c0e0ee 3 
NINE, canbe asi ees csiccenicsadegengeosen 2 


Cynanche Tonsillaris .. ....cecsseeeseeees 3 


Cynanche Trachealis .........i....8 woerer 8 
Plewritis ois ctateee baedcoiereesovee 1 
Pertrissis’ ';...000ceveverbdies licdepeene 
Variola.....0.600 sdb edecveseccsseses svgnsoogige 2 


Morbi Infantiles... .c..c.cesossenesedensres @ 


> 
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ce 

sion of Catarrh is to be feared. In the for 
mer description of patients, it is apt to excite 
a cough, and inflammation in the lung, 
\which s soon assume the fatal character of trie 
iphthisis. In robust phlethoric persons, itis 
liable to produce more speedily fatal conse. 
quences, and the least mistake or mismanage. 
iment in the first instance, often renders, 
| what is generally only a slight complaint very 
‘severe and alarming. Ww ‘hat with the pa- 
tient’s own elie, and that of his 
friends, he is often reduced to a woeful state 
before he is s¢en by his physician ; an of- 
ficious and meddling kindness, a busy desire 
of doing something, when perhaps it would 
have been better to have done nothing, occas 
{sions much mischief, 

| “E quel dolor ogni dolor eccede 

* Che vien da quei, da i quai speriam mercede,” 
| A patient is ‘stuffed’ with food at 4 tiave when 
nausea and anorexia inform him that his 
\stomach cannot digest ; he is made to swal- 
\low wine or brandy with the vain hope of 
| strengthening him ; and when he most re. 
quires fresh air and repose, his chamber is 
crowded. with friendgewhose anxions looks 
and freq aAvince him’ that he 
must indeed be y In medicine more 
especially the proposition of Aristotle, that 
For some days past we have experienced “ng error in principio est maximus in Sine, 
the full severity of winter, and as might be} holds good. ‘To apply this to Catarrh, it is 
anticipated, pulmonary complainis have “tte: usually recommended by the vulgar, ‘* ¢o stuff 
very prevalent. Catarrh especially, or whatiia cold, ” and this is often so effectualiy done 
is commonly termed “a cold in the head,”\\that the patient can hardly breathe, and if 
thas been pretty general in most parts of the jibe does escape has great reason to bless his 
metropglis. This complaint is produced by strength of constitution. Jn general, all that 
passing from warm close apartments into thet is necessary to be done in Catarrh, is to stay 
cold air, when due precaution is not observed || within doors, and live upon water gruel and 
to counteract the difference of temperature, || foast and water ; and take some saline, mild 
by additional cloathing. It is also frequently |jdiaphoretic medicine, and gentle aperients: 
Oeeasioned by -passing from.a very. cold me- lif however the symptoms, which will some- 
dium jnto-a comparatively hot one ; andj|times be the case, become more urgent, per- 
sometimes, the peculiar state of the atmos-|jhaps the safest way is ‘ ¢o lake advice,” for 
phere will produce the complaint without any ||the axiom that every man of forty should be 
of those occasional or exciting causes that|jhis own physician, is only true when ap- 


have just been alluded to. 





CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Phthisis Pulmonalis ...... ......00000.-. 5 
Bronchitis Astheuica ...........scceseseee 2 
Pleurodyne ..........sccsersecceesescceesees B 
Tussis cun Dyspnea ........+.eeeeeeee10 30 
Tabes Mesentenerica .........ssesseereeee 
MII do .chex te ccenscckctecsecespeonsecs 
MIEN -rxesoxvénconsesepisionsnasteteves 
Hydrothorax ....ccesssessessserereeesenees 
Gastrodynia........0esscoreceeceeeresssoeees 
Enpterodynia  ......--sssssessseseereesernes 
Dyspepsia i ae ee nee eee 
TI or aid ccs ales oveenlvepeaenenvveies 
err 
Cephalalgia and Vertigo ......... 
NR sca naveenccssxtaddanteg 
PGRN snrooscncesesecvecsesocesenesssegnes 
Rheumatismus Chronicus ..... 
I scccsnpessnrcnsneenncnseunenaenes 
Epilepsia ......--ccrerrerrserererrsrsenecs 
Hysteria ......scscccscererescrenseesevececes 
Dah gis..crcrcccrccrsccccccccccescssocoroseees 
PrUrigo cevssereeeeee hpeenaciennee 
Pryalismus. .......sccccceeseseceeeeesssoeees 
NORD. 26: 6 sccnslesougamaerawenakss 
Dysmenorrhoea .......-+++ 
Amenorrbeea .......... 
Menorrhora..........-. 
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In..this. case, it}jplied to the. prevention of diseases ; and 


generally affects a whole neighbourhood, and|!physicians themselves not unfrequently afford 

The symptoms!|lamentable proofs that it is mnch easier to 
are severe or dangerous according to the con-||prescribe for other people than for themselves, 
stitution and. habits of the patient. In per-||When a man treats his own case, he is gene 
sons of consumptive disposition, as well as||rally either timid or rash, he docs too much 
in those of a full plethoric habit, the acces-' or he does not do enough. 


is then termed an influenza. 
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